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HUNTED. 


3y ELLA EDERSHEIM. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN WHICH THE HUNT IS CONTINUED. 


LREADY happy May was gone : May that makes fragrant the 
tributary’s banks with its own sweet bloom, and fills the 
meadows with fritillaries ; May that decks the barges with thousands 
of gay visitors, and lines the college chapels with a hushed and 
solemn throng. June had hurried May out, nor was she behindhand 
with allurements and adornments. The grave old city was running 
over with young life and show of happy faces. Mothers, cousins, 
aunts and sisters were all there, helping their dear ones little with 
college exactions, indeed, but contributing largely to the complete. 
ness of that most joyous time of careless youth. 

In St. Bede’s, however, most studious of studious colleges, it was 
not the received fashion to invite or make welcome undergraduates’ 
womankind. This select body had always held itself aloof from 
those mixed “ musical societies ” and other evil tendencies encouraged 
by the degeneration of the day. Men who were earnestly striving 
for lasting fame in the schools could not allow themselves the dis- 
traction of pretty faces and unenduring flirtation. St. Bede’s worked 
harder and was less frivolous than any other college in the University, 
and it was proud of this distinction. Nevertheless, when it was 
noised abroad that the Warden’s wife intended to give a large ball 
during the last week of term, not a few hearts were found within 
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those learned walls to smite their possessors with a most unreasonable 
tumult. Not only had the Warden’s two daughters always been 
extremely popular in the college, but had not now the Warden for 
visitor Miss Juanita Le Marchant, the most lovely creature that had 
ever dawned on undergraduate horizon, and whom already half the 
University fell down and worshipped ! 

The Warden’s Lodgings were favoured by the possession of a 
small but well-shaded garden. It was from this soft and ancient 
lawn that the laburnums had glittered in the springtime against the 
windows of Mrs. Hawthorn’s drawing-room. On two other sides 
the garden was bounded by the chapel and sundry other of the 
college buildings. So overlooked, indeed, was it that it had been a 
standing rule of the Warden’s wise wife that but scanty use should be 
made of this pleasaunce by her daughters. Too cool and sunless a 
place it was for flowers to flourish there; but it possessed a magni- 
ficent acacia tree in the centre of its lawn, and at the northern or 
further end ran a short terrace, sheltered by a double line of low- 
growing plane trees. Far down beneath this terrace ran the quiet 
waters of an offshoot of the river, and the stream itself was reached 
from above by a flight of moss-grown and crumbling steps. The 
college walls rose again grim and black over the water for several 
hundred yards on either side the terrace. 

It was a still and sultry evening. All day angry black clouds 
on banks of smeared yellow-ochre had hung low down over the city. 
Mrs. Hawthorn and her daughters had sallied forth one hour before 
to attend a scientific conversazione, and Juanita, glad to escape the 
hybrid monster produced by this union of learning and frivolity, had 
pleaded a headache and remained alone behind. Now she took her 
guitar and wandered out into the cool of the forbidden garden, the 
sweep of her garments making soft rustle on the grass, dry even here 
from the exceeding drought of the season. 

Under the great acacia tree she found a garden-chair, and sit- 
ting down she played and sang, softly and dreamily, and, as she 
thought, to herself alone. But there was something in the listening 
silence which disturbed her, and after a while she glanced uneasily 
round. Immediately she became aware that the windows on one side 
the garden were peopled with dark forms : the college, indeed, at this 
moment was represented at those windows by at least half its members. 

Personally Juanita was not at all disturbed by her discovery, 
nor embarrassed at her audience. She remembered, however, 
Mrs. Hawthorn’s strict and well-defined rule, and she dreaded future 
trouble. Yet she was loth to go inside the house, which seemed to 
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her to retain an accumulation of the heavy thunder-weather of the 
day. Accordingly, though she ceased her music, she followed a 
broad path of moonlight up to the more sheltered terrace, still hold- 
ing in her hand the guitar. The waters beneath her twinkled and 
murmured and tickled the lichened walls, and Juanita hung over the 
parapet watching their gentle play. 

Presently at her feet there fell a bunch of pure white roses. She 
stooped and picked them up, and buried her face in their pure frag- 
rance, and in an ecstasy of mere childish delight caught them into 
her gown and hair. Then it struck her to look up. 

From a window above Charles Graeme was leaning. She madea 
little motion with her fan, perhaps in greeting, perhaps in acknow- 
ledgment. But he interpreted it differently. For a moment he 
disappeared, and then she saw him again at a window below. With 
one swift movement he had displaced an iron bar, and in another 
second had leaped out and stood beside her on the terrace. 

In the course of the month which Juanita had already spent at 
St. Bede’s she had become well acquainted with this general favourite. 
Now she laughed towards him and then pointed to her flowers, 
asking, “ Was it you?” 

He nodded assent, and turned to look down with her on the 
stream below. Suddenly he cried, “Come !” 

Following his beckoning obediently, she stood outside on the 
broken steps. Then she saw that down below a forgotten boat lay 
moored. Guided by some swift impulse she moved quickly down 
the steps and entered it after her companion. He hastened to 
unloose the ropes and let her swing round and float, without stroke 
from him, smoothly and slowly down the narrow stream. He sat facing 
Juanita, but more mindful of the boat’s course just now than of his 
companion. By-and-by, however, when they were beyond the 
college walls and where long willows rose on each side of them from 
the hayfields, he said softly, “ Sing to me.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will sing to you. I will sing the 
Spanish song you have made for me into English.” 

Then Charles Graeme had the rapture of hearing his adored lend 
the music of her voice and hand to make poetry of his own poor 
words. Softly and lingeringly fell the words of Juanita’s song on 


the hushed night air. 
SONG. 
I dreamed that I lay dying, 
My head upon thy knee, 
Above the south wind sighing 
Through the boughs of citron-tree. 
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I knew not which was breeze or thy breath, 
Or which more cruel, such love and such death, 
Or a life without thee, without thee. 


The dusky walls of heaven 
Hung low and lower down ; 

The stars shone hard and uneven 
Like the lamps of a tangled town. 
The dew of death and the dew of the skies 
Lay on my hair and brow and eyes, 

My soul was no more my own. 


Thou stoop’dst to kiss my mouth, 
Thinking that I was dead— 
Then I drank the wind from the South 
And the wine of life ran red : 
I caught thee and held thee and crowned thee there, 
The wind for thy breath, the night for thy hair, 
And the moon for thy glorious head. 

When she had finished he could not speak, because he was so 
much moved. Juanita asked to be taken home. 

He leaned forward gazing dumbly at her, but still answering 
nothing. Juanita grew a little alarmed. 

“Take me back,” she said earnestly. “ Please take me back, 
Mr. Graeme. I think now that I ought not to have come.” 

For answer he kneeled in the boat and kissed the hem of her 
dress. The moon shone on his white boyish face, and on the thick 
lock of fair hair that fell across his forehead. Juanita became dread- 
fully frightened. ° 

“Oh! I did not know that that was the way of the English,” 
she half sobbed, wringing her hands together, and bringing them 
across her face to close out the kneeling figure. “I thought they 
were all hard, and cold—cold as death. Oh, take me back! Please 
take me back, Mr. Graeme.” 

He smiled at her beautifully as he rose and once more took the 
oars. 

“TI did not mean to offend you ; don’t be frightened,” he said. 
“ T could not help myself ; but I shall not do it again.” 

He pulled the boat round, and with a few rapid strokes they were 
once more at the steps. 

“ Juanita |” cried a voice above. 

Looking up they could distinguish the outline of the Warden’s 
wife through a thick disguise of cloak and wrap standing on the 
terrace above them. 

“ JUANITA !” 

The voice told its own tale of dismay, of anger, of outraged pro- 
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priety, even although Mrs. Hawthorn gave no other vent to these sen- 
sations. On the contrary her stifled voice now but repeated smoothly, 
“Juanita! Come in, my dear,” she added, “you will catch a cold 
from the river mists at this hour of the night.” No self-control could 
have been proof against a fine emphasis on the last few words. 

Juanita obeyed, ascending the steps slowly and deliberately. 
Half-way up she paused to call a good-night to her boatman, and to 
shake out her gown leisurely. 

**T thought that you would be ever so much later, Mrs. Hawthorn,” 
she remarked. 

Now, was this innocence or devilry? The Warden’s wife could 
not tell which the young girl’s calm might indicate; and despis- 
ing the one and fearing the other, she was at a loss to know on 
which supposition to act. 

“ Juanita,” she said, hoarse with the struggle to retain her com- 
posure, when they stood together safely within the wide, lighted 
hall,—‘“‘ Juanita, my dear, are you aware that you have done some- 
thing that is highly improper—most unbecoming? It is not 
customary in England for a young girl ever to be alone with a young 
man. I thought that the rule was even stricter on the Continent. 
Is this not so?” , 

Juanita stood leaning her guitar on the massive, central, oaken 
table, while she proceeded to tune the loosened strings of her in- 
strument with minute attention. She glanced up from her occupa- 
tion as she answered Mrs. Hawthorn suavely : 

“ Certainly, dear Mrs. Hawthorn, you are, as always, quite right. 
It is I who am in error. I had thought that here your customs were 
quite different to ours. I knew that but yesterday you had sent Kitty 
to sit alone with Mr. Canning, and to give him his tea, while that 
we went out. Did we not find them still together when we had 
returned ?” 

Mrs. Hawthorn could willingly have shaken her guest. 

“That was very different,” she said, with an attempt at dignity, 
“altogether different. Mr. Canning is a—very intimate friend. 
And, besides, Kitty was in her own home, and that alters matters.” 
How could she explain things more distinctly to such unreason- 
ableness ? 

“ Ah, yes! Now I understand!” acquiesced the young girl 
immediately. ‘In one’s own home many forbidden things are per- 
missible. I was in error ; pray forgive me.” 

Mrs. Hawthorn turned impatiently away, and the clock struck 


twelve. 
* . * * + * 
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It will have been already gathered that this cloudless summer was 
not without its anxieties for the Warden’s wife. Juanita had, indeed, 
brought into her life an element of quite unprecedented care. 
Hitherto Mrs. Hawthorn had been the undisputed leader of fashion 
in University society. Her restrictions had also been the restrictions 
of her followers ; her lead might be, and was, unhesitatingly followed. 
It was a responsible position ; but the Warden’s wife had always 
acted bravely up to it, and could now look back with a clear con- 
science on her one-and-twenty years of absolute supremacy. It 
seemed unfair—almost monstrous—that after two such decades of 
serenity the vagaries of an absolute stranger should hazard the 
authority of her name, using what was, after all, but a nominal 
chaperonage as a cloak for escapades as unprecedented as they were 
reprehensible. For this was not the first occasion on which Juanita 
had acted in a manner strongly to be condemned by every discreet 
person. Mrs. Hawthorn could recall episodes which, but for the 
unconscious bearing of the chief offender, might well have been 
characterised as most shameless proceedings. Yet even more to be 
deplored than the freaks and adventures calculated to bring her own 
hitherto unimpeachable name under discussion, was the undeniable 
and melancholy fact that her daughter Kitty was no longer regarded 
as the acknowledged Jde//e of the University. Men who had formerly 
troubled both herself and even her plainer sister Sybil with their 
attentions and admiration, now openly laid their homage at the young 
foreigner’s feet. Nor was this all. Mr. Canning’s attitude, which 
before the advent of this unwelcome stranger had been all that a 
good parent could have desired, had lately been doubtful, not to say 
unsatisfactory. Even her own nephew, Geoffrey Bankes, a young 
man whom she had always credited with some common sense—the 
birthright of the Bankes family—acted now in a manner often void 
oi all propriety, making more to-do over this ridiculous slip of a 
strolling-singer’s girl than she had been the Queen of Sheba. The 
older men were quite as silly as the younger. Her own husband 
was simply led by the nose by Juanita, and Professor Wheatley behaved 
like an old fool. Insinuation she had tried, suggestions and dark 
hints, but all failed to have any effect on the infatuated victims ; her 
husband reproved her, and the others ignored her words. Mrs. 
Hawthorn had completely lost patience with the whole of them. 

The ball which the Warden’s wife had decided upon giving, not 
altogether from those disinterested motives for which the younger 
members of St. Bede’s applauded her, was now more matter of 
serious than of pleasant anticipation, In her present depressed 
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condition she dared no longer allow herself to hope, as she had 
originally planned, that Canning would take this opportunity to come 
forward and claim the hand of her elder daughter; and even Mr 
Radley, whose excellent parts had plainly indicated him as a worthy 
partner for her good Sybil, seemed of late to have become even 
more taciturn and self-contained than of old. In such case the ball 
which was to have led to such brilliant results would be a mere use- 
less expenditure, and Mrs. Hawthorn had often to struggle against 
her impatience with the girls’ innocent delight in the preparations. 
It was indeed hard that even from her own daughters she could 
receive no intelligent sympathy ; that they should not have more 
understanding than to suppose that their mother would invite and 
feed some three hundred persons merely for the pleasure of seeing 
them dance round on their toes like peasants at a fair. 

The eventful night at last arrived. In spite of her gloomy fore- 
bodings, Mrs. Hawthorn had spared no effort which might contribute 
to the success of her ball. She had never before given one, and she 
was determined that the entertainment should mark anepoch. With 
far-seeing prudence she had grudged no outlay on minor details, 
which she knew to be by far the most important in stamping the 
general effect. There was but one quality of champagne, and that 
the very best, and it flowed copiously. All day the girls, with the 
willing assistance of Geoffrey Bankes, Harry Latimer, Charles 
Graeme, and others, had spent in outlining the carven oak and 
Gothic windows in delicate tracery of green. The dais of the hall, 
banked with flowers, was set apart for light refreshment, and the 
smaller common-rooms which led from thence by narrow winding 
stairs were dedicated to “sitting out.” A large class-room was to be 
utilised for the supper, and the celebrated Bang band had been 
engaged for the occasion. 

Kitty was looking her best in a faultless creation of soft gray silk. 
Mrs. Hawthorn shuddered at the remembrance of the bill. Like a 
bold speculator she had risked much on her venture, but now she 
was in some trepidation. Sybil, as befitted a débutante, appeared 
in spotless white. As the two girls stood together in the drawing- 
room of their own home, pirouetting before their mother for the all- 
important last touch, Juanita joined them. 

Even Mrs. Hawthorn, knowing as she did that the young girl’s 
nimble fingers had manufactured her own costume, was startled by 
the exceeding loveliness of the apparition. The slight lithe figure 
seemed to be wrapped in sunset clouds, from which the pure throat 
alone emerged bare, fit pedestal for a perfect head. The delicate 
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features were faintly fluszhed—Mrs. Hawthorn could not believe from 
excitement, since Juanita appeared as usual totally unmoved, but 
perhaps with the reflection of her draperies. In the masses of her 
dusky hair she had fastened some late acacia blossom, and as she 
stood there she looked like an incarnation of spring, or as if the 
goddess of dawn had descended once more amongst men. Her 
small feet were piainly visible, and she wore gold and silver bangles 
on her ankles and her round bare wrists. The Warden’s wife felt 
that such unconventional beauty was sinful, unearthly, strongly to be 
deplored. 

It did not take long to decide who, of all the fair young women 
present, was to be the de//e of the ball ; that, indeed, had been with 
the majority of judges already a foregone conclusion. Yet not one 
of Juanita’s many admirers had ever before seen her half so lovely 
nor half so animated as she appeared on this night. As a rule the 
young girl was languid almost to inertness ; silent, her detractors 
would have said, to stupidity, but that it was impossible that one so 
responsive in gesture and expression, if not with tongue, could be 
accused of denseness. Perhaps it was, indeed, this habitual but 
suggestive silence which, in a land where women are accustomed to 
think and speak clearly, made so peculiar an attraction. It was all 
the more remarkable also because when she did speak her words 
were piquant and to the point. To-night, however, Juanita was 
found to laugh and chat with the gayest. Mrs. Hawthorn had 
cherished a lingering hope that the girl’s foreign mode of dancing 
might detract from her generally graceful appearance and movements. 
But she was now fain to own to an enthusiastic and tactless guest 
that Miss Le Marchant’s manner of dancing might compare favourably 
even with that of her own highly-trained and proficient daughters, 
and that the brilliant stranger had never appeared to such advantage 
as in the testing waltz. She also remarked with bitterness that Mr. 
Canning had been foremost amongst the crowd who immediately 
upon her entrance had solicited Juanita’s partnership. The Warden’s 
wife reflected with a sigh that only James Radley remained “unbitten,” 
and that his escape was probably but attributable to the fact that 
he did not dance. Still she kept him beside her in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his disaffection and steady head. 

As with a lingering look Charles Graeme released her, Juanita 
sank down on the sofa whence the Warden’s wife was keenly watching 
the proceedings of the evening. The girl bore none of the usual 
marks of two hours’ steady dancing. The flowers in her hair were 
unshattered and her gown was as neat as at first. She seemed not 
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even to have warmed with her exercise. There was something un' 
natural and yet beautifully harmonious in the order of her appearance, 
She opened her fan, and waving it gently turned to the silent Radley. 

**Do you not dance, Mr. Radley?” she said. 

The few who were standing round laughed, so that Radley 
answered even more curtly than usual: “No, I do not.” 

She arched her eyebrows, and made a little movement with her 
head before she spoke again. 

Then she said : “ Then you will sit out with me. I am tired of 
dancing and should like to rest.” 

She heid out her hand towards his arm without waiting for an 
answer, and rising turned to laugh up at the towering figure of 
Latimer, who stood by with a most woe-begone expression of 
countenance. 

“Qh ! I know it is your polka, Mr. Latimer,” she said, “ but I 
am so tired, and you—you cannot be. Sybil has one empty situation 
just now: go and ask her.” 

She moved forward and walked down the hall with Radley, and 
many seeing him sorely envied him. 

Far other than those of satisfaction or elation were, however, 
Radley’s reflections. All the evening he had been vaguely angry 
with himself because, to his own disgust, he had continually arrested 
his eyes in the act of wandering round and round the room with the 
beautiful floating figure of the girl who was now beside him. What 
was he, a man, a Christian and a worker, that he should be allured by 
this unholy fascination which had fallen upon other men; that he should 
be distracted by mere carnal beauty? He believed very strongly in 
the existence of the devil. He was more than half inclined to think 
now that Miss Le Marchant might be some special incarnation which 
the wicked one was using for purposes of temptation, some “ .alse 
Florimel,” some nineteenth-century Circe. When Juanita had asked 
him to sit out with her he would certainly have sternly repulsed her 
but for very shame of the presence of the bystanders, and because 
she did not allow him time for assent or dissent. He was certain 
that she intended to draw him into her toils ; to bind him hand and 
foot as her victim ; to feed her vanity on the living heart of her prey. 
From the first she had in his imagination singled him out for her 
particular attention, and her subsequent conduct towards him since 
that little dinner party in the Warden’s lodgings had tended to 
strengthen this fancy. At the same time that he was shamefully 
conscious of the attraction of her almost superhuman beauty- he 
thoroughly despised her, conceiving of her as both shallow and worth- 
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less. He disapproved of her also, holding her conduct towards 
himself and others to be uniformly forward and unwomanly. He 
even hated her—but that was at the times when he felt that he was 
not master of his own impulses in her presence. 

Gloomy and silent Radley did not attempt to divert his self- 
imposed partner as they sat together in a draughty passage, and he 
it was who proposed, almost before the polka was over, that he should 
take her back to Mrs. Hawthorn. Juanita consented, but half-way 
up the hall she slipped from his grudging arm, and he saw her stand- 
ing to enrapture Professor Wheatley’s vision. Radley turned sharply 
away. 

“The old fool!” he thought to himself. ‘At his years to be 
squandering his time in a ball-room, and dangling in the meshes of 
an enterprising adventuress! But am I not quite as much a fool? 
What business have I in this stronghold of Satan? I will get me 
home to my Bible and to my study ” 

Nevertheless he was content to form these pious resolutions 
leaning up against a doorway, and by no means hurrying to carry 
them into effect. 

Towards early morning Radley, who had consumed the interven- 
ing hours in futile self-protest and discontent, once more found 
himself near Juanita. The girl was surrounded by quite a little 
throng of young men, their tongues evidently unloosed by champagne 
and exercise, all loudly clamouring for the bestowal of some favour. 

**No, no, no, no !” she answered laughing, letting her dark eyes, 
radiant and glowing, pass from one to the other of them, and with 
each monosyllable ticking off the gentleman indicated by her head 
with an accompanying movement of her fan. ‘Those that ask do 
not get, as you yourselves say.” Her fan and her eyes reached 
Radley and paused on him, and an extraordinary and incomprehen- 
sible change passed rapidly over her variable countenance. They 
all waited breathless for her decision. 

“Tt is Mr. Radley,” she announced at last clearly, “ Mr. Radley 
who is chosen. Mr. Radley, who never asks.” 

There was a strong murmur of discontent, while Radley, without 
attempting to suppress a touch of irony, inquired stiffly the position 
to which he had the honour of being elected. 

Juanita, ignoring or unobservant of the satire of histone, continued 
to look at him with unclouded eyes. 

* You have the honour of being elected the giver ofa river picnic,” 
she answered. ‘The picnic takes place to-morrow, which is to-day, 
and the boats are to start from the Warden’s garden at two o’clock.” 
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Already some of the little crowd had fallen disappointedly away, 
and Juanita glanced at those remaining with what might in a smaller 
or less soft eye have been described as a twinkle. 

“But I,” she resumed, looking once more direct at Radley, and 
seeming to hold his whole protesting self entirely powerless in her 
gaze, “but I it is who am to invite the guests. All our own party 
are bidden, of course ; and Professor Wheatley, and Mr. Canning, 
and Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Graeme, and Mr. Latimer,” making little 
bows in the direction of each of these gentlemen. Then she dropped 
her eyes abruptly, and, thus released, Radley would have spoken, but 
that she was already lost among the throng. 

* * * * * e ? 

“ Radley,” said Canning impressively, as about an hour later they 
paced together smoking in the Fellows’ garden, “you are an 
uncommonly lucky man. I could tell you of at least fifty who at this 
moment would willingly stand in your shoes.” 

Radley tossed back his head with a kind of snort. 

“Tf you refer to the position in which Miss Le Marchant has 
placed me,” he said in a low angry voice, “the fifty are very welcome 
to my shoes, so long as the young lady is included in the bargain. 
I donot want her : I do not wish to have anything to do with her. 
But she—she persecutes me, she thrusts herself on me, she literally 
hunts me down! She behaves in a manner which is a disgrace 
to womankind.” 

The deep intensity of his voice allowed no doubt of the serious- 
ness of his words. 

“ Radley !” was all his friend could ejaculate. 

To the onlooker it had seemed only as if the beautiful and 
popular stranger had bent a little from her pedestal in kindness to 
this solitary don. But Radley, conscious only of his fame in that 
world of his own in which he habitually lived, and his superiority 
to all other of his competitors in it, was not even aware that socially 
he was generally “out of it,” and that there lay upon him in the 
drawing-room world a shadow—siight, indeed, but still definite. It 
was not for Canning to enlighten him now by calling attention to 
Juanita’s condescension. Nevertheless, such candid and mistaken 
vanity grated on his fine sense of what was fitting: he longed to snub 
Radley. 

His thoughts may have been divined, for Radley pursued his 
subject, breathlessly anxious to convince perhaps even himself. 

“‘I dare say you may think me conceited, and all that sort of 
thing, Canning,” he said; “but I can assure you that the whole 
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affair has long outstepped the region of accident, and is evidently 
part of a carefully-devised plot. I will give you a proof of what I 
say. You may remember the luncheon-party which I had to give the 
Hawthorns, the end of last month. You were there yourself. Well, 
do you recollect that Miss Le Marchant asked me, very pointedly, in 
a pause in the general conversation, what were my favourite flowers ? 
I am not observant, and I had not noticed what the young lady herself 
was wearing, or I should never have answered as I did, truthfully | 
enough, that I preferred violets.” 

Canning nodded his head. He quite remembered the incident, 
and had at the time been surprised at the question, but still more so 
at the unexpected aptness of his friend’s rejoinder. 

“Well,” continued Radley, drawing nearer and dropping his 
voice mysteriously, “could you believe it? That. . . that girl had 
actually the face to leave behind her on my writing-table her large 
bunch of Parma violets !” 

At this tremendous dénouement Canning could not help iaughing, 
both because the manner of the other was so tragic and indignant, 
and because the impotent disgust of all this protest indicated a depth 
of interest unwarranted by the importance of the subject. 

“T really think that you are over-estimating yourself, Radley,” he 
replied frankly. “Don’t be offended with me, old fellow: but what 
should induce Miss Le Marchant to set her cap so determinedly as 
you fancy at you in particular out of all the University? There’s 
Lord Fanshawe, and Bigby, the millionaire’s son, and Graeme—his 
) father’s a baronet—and they and lots of others are all at her feet. 
| Oh! I know they’re not so clever as you by a long way. . . . But 
then, young ladies think sometimes of other things besides brains. 
. - - And I can’t believe that she left you her flowers on purpose. 
It would have been very kind and sweet of her if she had, but that’s 
not her way. Probably they merely dropped out and she did not 
miss them.” 

They had stopped at one of the narrow passages leading into the 
quad, and now stood facing each other. Radley regarded Canning 
| coldly. 

“You altogether misunderstand me,” he said, and a curious blue 
| blush stained his pale cheeks. “I do not wish to insist that the 
| 
| 











young lady is in love with me. I do not give her credit for being 
capable of any such generous sentiment. Did you not hear of her 
escapade with Graeme the other night? The whole college is 
! ringing with it. And yet, though they all continue to adore her, not 
one of them gives her the justification of supposing that she returns 
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his infatuated passion. No! Miss Le Marchant is incapable of love. 
But what I do think is that she is playing the very devil with all you 
fools—yes, with the old as well as with the young ; and that in her 
insatiable vanity she wishes to add me to the number of her victims. 
But that she shall never do. By Heaven! I swear she shall never 
do it!” 

His voice was shaken by irrepressible passion. He turned on his 
heel abruptly, ashamed of his outburst, and went straight into his 
own rooms. Canning, looking after him contemptuously, shrugged 
his shoulders. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ENGLISH PLAVERS IN PARTS. 


T has not been exactly determined who was the first English 
actor to visit France in a professional capacity. The event 
may be assumed to have taken place at an early date in the history 
of our drama, seeing that a troop of players from our shores had 
visited Germany before 1600. Another company under Marlowe 
performed there for a considerable period about twenty-six years 
afterwards. We know too that Will Kempe, whom Shakespeare had 
in his eye when admonishing the clowns in “ Hamlet,” visited 
France, Germany, and Italy in 1601. His reputation for extemporal 
wit had preceded him ; but, beyond his jigging as a morris-dancer, 
there is no record of his having appeared, in the vocation of an 
actor, abroad. As a matter of fact, few of the many illustrious 
English players who from time to time honoured France with their 
presence ever thought of exercising their profession in that country. 
About the end of the year 1751 Manager Rich, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, gave Mrs. Cibber a commission to visit Paris and 
secure for him the services of Signor Maranesi, Signora Bugiani, and 
other celebrated dancers of the time, whose fame had reached the 
ears of the pantomimically-inclined autocrat. While arranging 
matters in the gay city the actress saw a little idyllic play which hit 
her fancy ; so much so, indeed, that, on her return, she adapted it 
for her benefit under the title of ‘The Oracle.” As performed on 
the 17th March, 1752, the piece, according to an eyewitness, was 
“very prettily executed, and not only gave great pleasure at the first 
representation, but even continued for a considerable time after- 
wards a standard theatrical collation.” 

Leaving London in the autumn of 1763 to pass a couple of years 
of voluntary exile on the Continent, by way of visiting condign 
punishment on a public grown indifferent to his genius, Garrick 
found Paris ready to receive him with open arms. Plays in which 
he expressed interest were revived at his mere suggestion, and 
many old actors came out of their retirement to give him a taste of 
their quality. Socially he was worshipped to his heart’s content 
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At one noteworthy supper party, when Marmontel and d’Alembert 
were present, little Davy quite eclipsed the charming impression 
created by Mademoiselle Clairon in a scene from “ Athalie” by his 
rendering of the curse in “ Lear,” the dagger scene in “ Macbeth,” 
and the somnolency of Sir John Brute. Apart from this Garrick, 
throughout his lengthened sojourn on the Continent, seems to have 
striven to keep his profession somewhat too obtrusively in evidence. 
It is to be hoped that very little veracity attaches itself to the many 
anecdotes told of his mimetic efforts in the presence of Preville, the 
admired French actor. Assuming the entire truth of the relation, 
such exhibitions were feeble proof of the possession of high histrionic 
powers ; and “showing off,” as the modern schoolboy would term 
these grimacings, is surely far from commendable in an artist of 
assured reputation. How different the port and bearing of John 
Kemble, who, after quitting Drury Lane, went on a similar holiday 
tour through France and Spain in 1802! Sinking the actor for the 
time being, Kemble greatly disappointed tout Paris when sojourning 
there in July by appearing only in his true character of the thoughtful 
and reserved gentleman. Many, however, soon grew with Talma to 
admire the stately grace of the English tragedian. He was told of 
his likeness to the great Napoleon, one of whose hats was presented to 
him “ that he might judge of the comparative capacity of their heads.” 
Kemble saw little to admire in French histrionic methods ; but, like 
Garrick, he kept his eyes widely open, and to thecontinental tour cf both 
the English stage owed many material improvements in mise en scene. 

Born in Marylebone in 1797, of an Italian father and a German 
mother, Madame Vestris, by right of her professional associations, 
must certainly be numbered among English actresses. After her 
early marriage with Armand Vestris, she took a few lessons in singing, 
and appeared for her husband’s benefit at the King’s Theatre on 
July 20, 1815, as Proserpina in Winter’s beautiful opera, “Il Ratto 
di Proserpina”—a role originally composed for the incomparable 
Grassini. When at her husband’s instigation she elected to appear 
at the Théatre Italien, Paris, on December 7th, 1816, the same opera 
was chosen for her début. On that occasion Mrs. Dickons, a 
favourite English actress, sang as Ceres. Somewhat qualified must 
have been Madame Vestris’s success at the Théatre Italien, as her 
appearances there were neither frequent nor important. The same 
story has to be told of her subsequent performances in drama at 
other of the Parisian theatres. Early in 1820 she returned to Drury 
Lane, and from that period onwards ‘remained steadfastly true to 
the country of her birth. 
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Edmund Kean paid two visits to Paris, a period of well-nigh a 
decade intervening. The reception accorded him socially, when 
accompanied by his wife during the autumn of 1818, was much the 
same as that vouchsafed to Garrick and Kemble. Talma, whose 
acquaintance he had made previously in London, gave a banquet in 
his honour at which all the principal members of the Théatre 
Francais assembled to see their illustrious English confrére presented 
with a gold snuff-box. Unlike John Kemble, Kean conceived a very 
favourable impression of the French actors, and found no terms too 
glowing to express his admiration of Talma’s acting as Orestes. Of 
his second visit we shall treat presently. ‘To arrive at the reasons 
which prompted him to appear in Paris in his professional capacity, 
it is necessary to see what had happened in the interim. 

English playgoers of sixty years ago had reason to feel thankful 
for the visit which Fanny Kelly made to Paris during the autumn of 
1819. Much against the wishes of her father, the Captain, this young 
girl of sixteen had taken to the boards at Cheltenham in the June 
previous. After much difficulty, her worthy parents removed her 
from the theatre and packed her off to Paris, ostensibly to improve 
her pronunciation, the real intention, however, being to weaken her 
dramatic bias by an entire change of surroundings. Unlucky project! 
Not long after her arrival in Paris Fanny became acquainted with 
the great Talma, before whom she gave recitals from Shakespeare, 
receiving such unqualified praise in return as to make assurance 
doubly sure that she had not mistaken her calling. Thus it was that 
the loss to the domestic circle proved a gain to the stage. 

Notwithstanding the social amenities of representative actors like 
Edmund Kean and Talma, the artistic relationships of England and 
France sixty years ago and later were on anything but stable basis. 
For instance, when a band of English players attempted at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre in July and August, 1822, to perform several of 
the plays of Shakespeare—some four or five of whose works had 
previously been vilely adapted to the French stage by Ducis—they 
met with violent opposition from an organised gang of turbulent 
spirits. Night after night they were hooted from the stage amid a 
storm of jeers, such as “Speak French! ”and “ Down with Shakspeare; 
he is one of Wellington’s aides-de-camp!” English playgoers before 
and after that period were equally narrow-minded. ‘This much in 
all fairness must be noted when we hark back to the storm of in- 
dignation which assailed Garrick for daring to present some French 
dancers in “ The Chinese Festival,” and when, coming to more recent 
times, we remember us of the famous “‘ Monte Cristo” riots, 
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The famous T. P. Cooke, who had joined the Adelphi company 
in October 1825, repaired to Paris on the closing of that theatre, and 
appeared at the Porte St. Martin for eighty successive nights in his 
powerful and extraordinary conception of “ Le Monstre.” As one 
result of “ Tippy’s” great success, Daniel Terry, then copartner with 
Yates in the management of the Adelphi, conceived the idea of 
opening an English theatre in the French capital, and at once asked 
his friend Sir Walter Scott’s opinion on the subject. In reply, Scott, 
according to Mr. Edmund Yates’s “ Reminiscences,” having first 
confessed himself alarmed at the subject of Terry’s letter, went on to 
say: “I doubt greatly whether the Paris undertaking can succeed. 
The french (sic) have shown a disinclination to English actors ; and 
for the British they are, generally speaking, persons who care little 
about their own country or language while they sojourn in a foreign 
country. There are about twenty-five or thirty theatres in Paris 
already, and I fear it would be a very rash speculation to erect or 
open another .... Anda London and Paris theatre sounds very 
like playing for a gammon, which may be the noblest, but is seldom 
the wisest game.” Since that date several attempts have been made 
to establish a permanent English theatre in Paris, but all without 
exception proved egregious failures. 

The year 1827 saw France invaded by quite an army of brilliant 
English players, who set up the standard of Shakespeare in the country 
of frigid classic tragedy, Abbott’s company gave their first per- 
formance at the Odéon cn September 6, 1827, when Liston played 
Bob Acres in “ The Rivals,” to the Sir Anthony of Chippendale and 
the Lydia Languish of Miss Smithson. But war was not declared 
until the Tuesday following, when Charles Kemble, as Hamlet, and 
“la Belle Smidson,” aroused in full the enthusiasm of the new literary 
school which had for leaders Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. 
Donaldson has well said that the fate of the English drama in Paris 
hung at this period on an actress who for six years had been kept in 
obscurity at Drury Lane. It was certainly strange that the woman 
who never got beyond “ walking ladies” in London, owing to her 
pronounced county Clare accent, should have been hailed with every 
token of unbounded enthusiasm in the French capital. What in the 
one country was spoken of as an obnoxious brogue was raved about 
in the other as the soul of melody. Unable to comprehend the reason 
of this wholly unexpected success, Abbott brought over an established 
English favourite in the person of the bewitching Maria Foote, only to 
find, after her appearances in ‘‘ The Belle’s Stratagem,” “‘ The School 
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for Scandal,” and “ ‘The Wonder,” that the French considered her a 
feeble imitator of their idol ! 

On the removal of Abbott’s company to the Salle Favart on 
October 4, Miss Smithson drew crowded houses for twenty-five 
nights by her impersonation of Jane Shore, and subsequently appeared 
with unvarying success as Portia, Belvidera, and Cordelia. After 
losing their heads and hearts over her Ophelia, the town was 
unanimous in reckoning Charles Kemble’s Othello quite subsidiary 
to her Desdemona. When she took her benefit the stage was 
absolutely smothered in flowers. Presents were sent in galore ; 
amongst others a handsome douceur from Charles X., and a fine 
Sévres vase from the Duchess de Berri. 

Subsequently Abbott’s company went on a provincial tour which 
proved disastrous to their financial resources. After visiting Rouen, 
Havre, Orleans, and Bordeaux the company suddenly disbanded, 
most of the members returning at once to England. Early in 1828 
Harriet Smithson acted in Paris with Macready, her] popularity— 
notwithstanding an occasionally feeble performance—then being 
practically undiminished. From that we lose sight of her until the 
year 1835, when she proved the truth of Sir Walter Scott’s counsel to 
Terry by her attempt at establishing a permanent English theatre in 
Paris. What little capital she had was speedily swamped in this 
unlucky venture. Poor Smithson! She retired from the stage, mar- 
ried her persistent admirer, Hector Berlioz, and after eight years of 
continued unhappiness, separated in 1840. The despised of Drury 
Lane was not without her influence on the French stage. Jules Janin 
has told us how Rachel as a child was present at her farewell per- 
formance, and once said to him in pointing to a portrait of the Smith- 
son as Ophelia, “ Voila une pauvre femme & qui je dois beaucoup !” 

But we anticipate. Concerning the performances of 1827 Charles 
Kemble was wont to relate how the French understood little or 
nothing of the language uttered, but expressed themselves highly 
delighted with the fine situations and tumultuous action. Once in 
conversation with an enthusiastic admirer the Frenchman said to 
him with great vivacity, “ Othello ! voila, voila, la passion, la tragédie! 
Que j'aime cette pitce! ily a tant de remue-ménage!” [“ There, 
there’s passion for you, and tragedy! Howl love that play! There 
isso much of a rumpus in it.”]_ Very opportune for the cause of the 
romanticists was this audacious incursion of the English players. 
Had it not been for the enlightenment effected by their performances 
it is doubtful whether Victor Hugo, in that memorable call to arms, 
the “Préface de Cromwell,” would have dared to deny Racine 
dramatic honours, while placing Shakespeare upon “the highest 
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poetic altitude of modern times.” We know, too, that the English 
players had no stauncher admirer than Alexandre Dumas, who made 
it a point of seeing everything they produced, and subsequently 
placed on record the great intellectual benefit he had derived from 
seeing real passions moving men of quick vitality. 

While literary and artistic Paris was being thus excited Balfe, not 
yet out of his teens, was taking singing lessons there at the instigation 
of Rossini. The great maestro, after hearing him sing in private, had 
recommended him to the direction of the Italian opera in Paris. It 
was his desire that the youthful Irishman should succeed the famous 
baritone Pellegrini, then fast declining into the sere and yellow leaf. 
Balfe at once placed himself under the care of Bordagni, who was 
charmed with the flexibility and compass of his pupil’s voice. In less 
than twelve months from commencing to take lessons Balfe had made 
his first appearance at the Théatre des Italiens as Figaro in Rossini’s 
“Tl Barbiere.” Sontag was the Romia and Bordagni himself the 
Almaviva. The opera was repeated nine times. Laurent, the manager, 
induced the débutant to sign articles forthwith for a term of three 
years at a gradually increasing salary. Thus it was that Balfe achieved 
distinction as a vocalist long before he became known to fame as the 
composer of “The Bohemian Girl.” 

Macready’s first appearance on the French stage was made at the 
Théatre Italien, April 7, 1828, when he played Macbeth to a crowded 
house, numbering among its components the Duke of Orleans and 
the Duchess de Berri. Miss Smithson gave the tragedian but feeble 
support as Lady Macbeth, but the ‘‘ Macdulph” of Abbott, as Jules 
Janin called it, was described by that critic as “ pur, correct, et élé- 
gant.” There were no two questions about the success of Macready, 
who was said to have paralleledthe feat of Lekain, and, while possess- 
ing neither voice, deportment, nor physiognomy, to have rivalled the 
brilliance of Talma, upon whom nature had lavished all. After giving 
about ten performances, four of which were in “ Virginius,” Mac- 
ready returned to London late in April. 

Notwithstanding the liberal education in English histrionic 
methods which the Parisian public had now received, they do not 
seem to have fully appreciated the robust, passionate acting of 
Edmund Kean when he appeared at the Théatre Italien (Salle Favart) 
in the following May. As Maria Foote is to Harriet Smithson, so is 
Kean to Macready ; thus ran their reasoning. 

By way of marking his disapproval of the cold reception meted 
out to him on making his first appearance as Richard III., the trage- 
dian repaired at the time of opening on the second night to the Café 
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Anglais, and well nigh succeeded in drinking himself to sleep before 
the manager, half distraught by the clamours of a crowded audience, 
could learn of his whereabouts. Under the circumstances his imper- 
sonation of Othello on that evening fell very much below his usual 
brilliant standard. Subsequently, however, his Shylock created a 
most profound impression, a thrill of horror passing through the 
house at the deadly realism with which the Jew sharpened his knife 
upon his sleeve in the trial scene. His impersonation of Lear too, in 
Nahum Tate’s acting version, attracted considerable attention, and 
evoked a special translation of the tragedy issued, “ conforme aux 
représentations données a Paris, 1828.” Entertaining the most pro- 
found contempt for the intelligence of the French, and longing to 
return to the land where even his caprices and freaks were palliated, 
Kean made a thin audience the pretext for suddenly throwing up his 
engagement. Macready, on the other hand, returned to the assault 
immediately after the termination of his Drury Lane engagement, and 
putting forth his best powers gave eight performances in the months 
of June and July with unqualified success. Mr. William Archer, 
in his recently published “ Life,” quotes from the critic of the Journal 
des Débats, who says, “ At his entrance as William Tell, and more 
than thirty times during the performance, salvos of applause proved 
to him that a French pit has ears for the language of truth in what- 
ever idiom it may be couched. Protracted acclamations pursued 
him even after the fall of the curtain.” On the occasion of his last 
performance as Othello a considerable number of excited Frenchmen, 
ignoring the regulation whereby actors were forbidden to appear 
before the curtain, invaded his dressing-room, bore him bodily into 
the orchestra, and thence lifted him over the footlights. Pluming 
themselves on having cut the Gordian knot, the enthusiastic band 
made the most of the situation, and proceeded to bestow upon Mac- 
ready a series of embraces, which the great man complacently 
accepted. Ludicrous enough from an English standpoint, the inci- 
dent was rendered all the more comic by the fact that not a few of 
the impulsive ones took away a slight memento in the shape of paint 
from the dusky Moor’s countenance. 

Taking advantage of the Anglomania which pervaded Paris in 
1827, an attempt (the first of its kind) was made in that eventful 
year to create in the French mind a taste for the buffooneries of 
British harlequinade. Southey, a tolerably good clown, and brother 


of the poet, was induced to perform at Franconi’s Cirque in company 
with Ellarjand Tom Blanchard, the popular harlequin and pantaloon 
of the time ; but‘their suecess was not very remarkable. Some 
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fifteen years afterwards, M. Roqueplan, director of the Variétés, 
acting on the advice of Alfred Bunn, engaged the famous clown Tom 
Matthews and several other English pantomimists to appear at his 
theatre in a comic pantomime entitled “ Arlequin Chasseur.” All 
went well until the third Sunday of their engagement, when, notwith- 
standing the fact that a crowd of people awaited the opening of the 
doors with eager expectation, M. Roqueplan considered the intense 
heat—the month being August— sufficient excuse for not giving the 
usual performance. This explanation proved so far unsatisfactory that 
it became bruited about that the bright particular Joey of the troop had 
declined to perform from religious scruples. And not all the public 
protestations of the manager that the company had given multiplied 
proofs of their zeal and fulfilled their contract with loyalty and exact- 
ness, could dissipate the bad impression made by the ingenious fable 
of some cynical fadneur. But passages at arms of this trifling nature 
are quickly forgotten. Eleven years afterwards (or in the spring of 
1853) the jovial Tom Matthews journeyed once more to Paris to 
double Hudibras and clown at the Porte St. Martin Theatre in the 
Drury Lane pantomime of “ Harlequin Hudibras” and quickly 
became as popular there as an English clown could hope to be in 
the land of the pale-faced Pierrot. 

Undaunted by the peculiar reception given to some of the plays 
of Shakespeare in 1828, when the appearance of the witches in 
**Macbeth” created roars of laughter, and the cauldron scene 
caused a mystified Frenchman to howl out “O mon Dieu, quel 
mélange,” Macready was sufficiently satisfied with his success then 
to return to the assault late in the year 1844. Happily for the 
success of the venture he took with him Miss Helen Faucit and 
several other prominent actors. Charles Dickens was in Paris when 
the company first appeared at the Salle Ventadour (a house usually 
given over to Italian Opera) and was present at the rehearsal of 
“Othello,” when several departures from the orthodox “business” 
of the scene met with his approval as lending greater realism to the 
play. It is noteworthy also that Charlotte Cushman after failing in 
her first attempt to get a London manager to give her an engage- 
ment, journeyed to Paris with the hope that Macready might be able 
to find room for her in his company. It was not to be, however, 
and the indomitable Charlotte returned to London to burst upon 
the town at the Princess’s Theatre. Macready’s repertory in Paris 
consisted of stock legitimate pieces like “Othello,” “Hamlet,” 
“Werner,” “King Lear,” and “Romeo and Juliet.” Under date 
December 23, 1844, he remarks in his diary :—“ Acted ‘ Virginius’ 
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with much energy and power to a very excited audience. I was 
loudly called for at the end of the fourth act, but could not or would 
not make so absurd and empirical a sacrifice of the dignity of my poor 
art.” Naturally the performance of the English actors attracted a good 
deal of critical attention. “En général,” wrote M. Edouard Thierry in 
the Messager, “les artistes anglais ont retenu l’emphase de la tragédie, 
telle que la jouait Lafont, telle qu’on la déclamait 4 cété de Talma. 
Macready lui-méme a conservé par moments ce débit pompeux, qu’il 
accentue d’ailleurs 4 la fagon anglaise, en appuyant sur toutes les 
syllabes. Miss Helen Faucit parle simplement, naturellement ; la 
phrase coule limpidement de ses lévres, et s’échappe d’une seule 
émission, comme dans notre récitation francaise.” It is evident from 
the tone of this and other criticisms that the race for highest honours 
was keenly tested by Macready and his leading lady. Nothing if not 
absolutely veracious, the tragedian in making mention of the Macbeth 
night in his diary, under date January 8, 1845, has to confess that “ the 
audience applauded Miss Faucit’s sleeping scene much more than 
anything else in the whole play.” “Hamlet” (minus the grave- 
diggers) was represented before the French Court at the Tuileries, 
eight days afterwards, when King Louis Philippe presented the 
“‘ Ophelia ” of the occasion with a costly bracelet. 

Victor Hugo was in the parterre on this noteworthy occasion, and 
more than once, so the story goes, attracted all eyes by his inability 
to restrain his enthusiasin within the kid-gloved limits of courtly 
etiquette. The visit terminated with Macready’s performance of the 
death scene in “ Henry IV.” at the Opéra Comique on January 18 
on behalf of the Society for the relief of Distressed Authors, 

By the way, it is noteworthy that the project which the tragedian 
conceived in Paris of acting ‘“‘ Oreste” in the original to the Her- 
mione or Andromaque of Rachel—and which he abandoned with 
reluctance after weighing all the difficulties of the task—was once 
carried into execution with perfect success at the French theatre in 
New Orleans by Junius Brutus Booth, who spoke the language like 
one to the manner born. 

The casual wayfarer who chanced to pass by the Théatre Impérial 
des Italiens, in Paris, at one o’clock in the afternoon of June 30, 
:855, must have beheld a spectacle somewhat out of the common. 
About twenty or thirty young women, shabbily attired, but of hand- 
some appearance, were to be seen grouped about bearing little 
bundles under their arms, and weeping bitterly. Presently Madame 
Ristori (who was giving performances at the theatre on alternate 
nights) comes along on her way to rehearsal, and asks the cause of 
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all this distress. These poor girls, she is informed, are the auxiliaries 
in an English company, engaged by M. Ruin de Fyé at the instiga- 
tion of an English capitalist, who was to back up the venture with a 
sum of £ 3,000, to support Mr. J. W. Wallack, of the Marylebone 
Theatre, in a round of English pieces. But only #500 have come to 
hand, the performances have been stayed, and these poor girls have 
been turned out of their lodgings half famished, and know not where 
to seek shelter. Medea makes a rapid pass for her purse, finds 
some 300 francs therein, and shortly afterwards glides through the 
stage door without a sou. Truly “one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” Rossi, the Italian actor, was performing in Paris 
at the period of this woful contretemps, and saw Wallack in all his 
characters. Says Rossi, “‘ He was a conscientious actor, but nothing 
surprising ; a follower of traditions. His Othello was too northern ; 
his Hamlet an American. I had been studying English assiduously, 
but I could not understand a word he said on the stage.” 

Seeking new worlds to conquer, after asserting his supremacy as 
a light comedian throughout Great Britain and America, Charles 
Mathews bethought himself of achieving distinction in a line never 
previously attempted by an English actor. In a word he made a 
French version of his own piece, “Cool as a Cucumber ” under title, 
“L’Anglais Timide, ’ and appeared in the principal characters at the 
Théatre des Variétés, Paris, during September 1863. Some idea of 
the success of the venture may be gathered from the following con- 
versation between the managers of two rival theatres, which took 
place after the premiére, and is related on the authority of Mr. Charles 
Hervey. “Qu-’en dites-vous?” said one ; “Je dis,” replied the 
other, “ que si j’'avais dans ma troupe une demi-douzaine de gaillards 
comme celui-la tous les ours de mes cartons passeraient pour des 
chefs-d’ceuvre !” Flattered by his reception, Charles Mathews 
was easily induced to pay another visit to the gay city a couple of 
years later, when a French version of “ Used Up,” entitled “L’ Homme 
Blasé,” enjoyed a prosperous run at the Vaudeville of fully fifty nights’ 
duration. 

Somewhat exceptional too was the success of that extraordinary 
woman, Ada Isaacs Menken, who made her first appearance at the 
Gaité on December 30, 1866, in “ Les Pirates de la Savane,” and was 
recalled on that occasion no fewer than nine times. Some idea of 
the Menken’s vogue in Paris may be gleaned from the fact that this 
engagement extended over too nights, the receipts for the first eight 
performances reaching 346,000 francs. The voluptuous, undraped 
beauty of the new star turned the heads of all in the gay and giddy 
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capital. Mazeppa scarfpins, Mazeppa hats, Mazeppa cravats, Mazeppa 
handkerchiefs, and even Mazeppa pantaloons met the eye at every 
turn. Theelder Dumas was among the most ardent of the Menken’s 
many worshippers ; and it was openly rumoured that the Empress 
herself was consumed with jealousy because the Emperor thought 
proper one night to send for the daring actress to his /oge, and shower 
compliments upon her, while asking her acceptance of some valuable 
gift. After an absence of about a year and a half she returned to 
Paris to fulfil a contract made for her reappearance at the Chatelet 
Theatre in “ Mazeppa.” But it was not to be. Death had set his hand 
firmly upon the face and form that had enchanted all hearts. After 
a tedious illness poor Menken passed away on August 10, 1868, her 
remains being interred at Ptre la Chaise. Subsequently the coffin 
was exhumed by some American friends, and transferred to Mont 
Parnasse, where the last resting place of the once popular actress is 
marked by a colossal monument, on the southern side of which is the 
inscription “ Thou knowest.” 

Supported by an admirable company, which included the names 
of Henry Irving, J. T. Raymond (the American comedian), Edward 
Saker, and Marie Gordon, Sothern essayed to take Paris by storm 
early in July, 1867, as Lord Dundreary. Unfortunately Mabille and 
her children were as much mystified at the vagaries of this lisping 
and skipping personage as they were astonished at the sporadic out- 
burst of posters (a new idea to Paris) with which Sothern heralded 
his advent. 

Of few English-speaking actresses can it be said that they acquired 
distinction in Paris previous to making an appearance before a London 
audience. The late Miss Kate Munroe, an American by birth, could 
lay claim to this achievement. She sang in opéra-bouffe for six 
months at the Théatre des Italiens, in 1874. Returning to Paris in 
the autumn of 1878, Miss Munroe reappeared with success at the 
Théatre des Nouveautés in the ‘‘ Deux Nabobs,” and afterwards per- 
formed at the Bouffes-Parisiens in “La Marquise des Roués,” her 
second visit extending over a period of seven months. 

Of late years France has taken very kindly to our pantomimists. 
The Lauris, or some other well-known troupe, are always to be found 
at the Chatelet, the Eden, or tke Théatre des Folies. At the close of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 MM. Blum and Toche produced a 
capital revue at the Variétés, in which the miming of the Hanlon-Lees, 
as recently seen at the Folies Bergtre was so admirably reproduced 
by the actors engaged that the success of the imitation led the 
authors to write a pantomime vaudeville for the English pantomimists. 
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Hence the origin of that world-famous nightmare “ Le Voyage en 
Suisse,” which, on its production at the Variétés, September 1st, 
1879, by the Hanlon-Lees and a number of French comedians, 
enjoyed arun of upwards of roo nights. Another piece by the same 
authors, produced at the same theatre by much the same troupe of 
pantomimists, exactly six years afterwards, and called “ Le Naufrage 
de M. Godot,” failed to meet with anything like the same success. 
In the meantime, however, M. Agoust who had seceded from the 
Hanlons, caused an unperformed pantomime vaudeville, written for 
him by Mr. Joseph Mackay, to be translated into French by 
M. William Busnach under the title of ‘Le Testament de Macfarlane.” 
As originally performed at the Comédie Parisienne, October 21, 1881, 
the piece met with a rather indifferent reception, but managed to 
hold its own for fifty nights. The French scene-shifters made a sad 
bungle of the elaborate scenery, which had been painted in London, 
and on the premiére irritated the audience beyond endurance by the 
long entr’actes. Among the English members of the company, Mr. F. 
Desmond took first honours as Alphonse, a groom, with an imper- 
turbable British phlegm. JZ’Zstafette considered the actor’s style 
easy, finished, and ariistic ; while the /igaro, in its enthusiasm, could 
only say that his miming recalled to mind in the highest degree the 
great Deburau. In its original form as “ Macfarlane’s Will,” Mr. 
Mackay’s play was subsequently performed in London. More recently 
still, we have had another instance of an English piece first seeing 
the light in French form. Mrs. Hooper’s four-act drama, “ Helen’s 
Inheritance,” which was performed at a matinée at the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York, about the middle of December, 1889, 
had originally been produced in Paris, with the authoi’s daughter in 
the name part. 

In 1877 that conscientious actress Miss Genevitve Ward went to 
Paris to study under Regnier, of the Comédie-Frangaise. After being 
grounded in the French classical repertory and not a few of the 
great modern réles, Miss Ward made her first appearance at the Porte 
St. Martin on February 11, 1877, as Lady Macbeth in Paul Lacroix’s 
version of the tragedy. Few among the actress’s English admirers 
will deny the extreme suitableness of the character ; while those who 
saw her play Clorinde in the original at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
May 11, 1880, can testify to the faultlessness of her accent. Said 
the “Revue Britannique,” speaking of her début :—“ Dans la scéne 
du somnambulisme du quatritme acte, elle a été positivement 
admirable. Jamais le remords ni les terreurs de Vhallucination n’ont 
été interprétés d’une facon aussi poignante ; la salle toute entitre 
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était suspendue & ses lévres et frissonnait avec elle.” So little question 
indeed was there about the success of the English débutante, that an 
offer was at once made of an engagement under Regnier at the 
Théatre Francais. It chanced, however, that Madame Favart had 
a prescriptive right to the parts in which Miss Genevitve Ward could 
only be seen to best advantage, and negotiations fell through. 

Owing to the two noteworthy visits which Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
company of comedians have made to Paris within recent years, the 
advisability has suggested itself to some American speculator of 
opening a permanent English theatre in the French capital. Over 
sixty years have now elapsed since Sir Walter Scott wrote those words 
of warning to Terry, and no one has shown as yet the fallacy of his 
contentions. But, autres temps, autres meurs. Truly this isan age of 
enterprise ; and we shall see what we shall see. 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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THE SALMON STOP-NETS 
AT BEACHLEY,ON THE SEVERN. 


T Beachley Point—where the Severn and Wye join ina common 
estuary—it is possible, when the flood tide rises from the sea, 
to witness the streams of the two rivers change their direction, the 
striving waters rushing inland for a time against the natural current, 
causing endless vortices, with their attendant dangers. Upthe Wye as 
far as Chepstow, the tide, somewhat deflected in its course by ridges 
of rock in the Severn, is one of the highest around the British coasts, 
rising from forty to fifty feet according to the phase of the moon. Where 
the Severn banks rapidly converge above Sharpness at the bend which 
is crossed by the high-level bridge, the inrushing torrent of the spring 
tide sweeping with irresistible force up the estuary at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and not to be deniedin its forward progression, 
creates the curling wave of the bore so often described on the silver 
Severn. 

A treacherous waterway it is at the best of times. A few miles 
-elow the junction of the two rivers, sunken reefs, extending almost 
across the estuary—known as the English stones—render navigation 
impossible except at half tide, when the available channel is visible 
between the uncovered rocks. At high water a splendid expanse 
of water is seen ; but as the tide ebbs, miles of shifting sands and 
wastes of mud appear ; never for two years is the main channel in 
exactly the same course, and many a fine vessel or valuable life has 
been lost amid the intricacies of the shoals. Between the Wye mouth 
and the Severn sailing is especially dangerous in the rip of the tide 
without the services of a skilled pilot aboard. The conditions are 
never precisely the same. The very banks by the riverside are, in 
places, but meadows reclaimed from the ancient bed of the river 
resting on an insecure foundation of blue mud. At your feet are the 
salt-loving plants such as sea asters, saltwort, and plantain, with 
fleshy leaves suggestive of emp alkaline properties. 


On a hot August day it is a fair and attractive scene at Beachley. 


| 
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The surface of the water is like oil, reflecting every object in the fore- 
ground with inverted image ; the wonderful horizontal stratification 
of the Rheetic Lias cliffs, as weil as the vegetation, are delineated in 
the water in faithful detail until the line of demarcation is well-nigh 
lost. The vessels glide idly seawards on the tide, with sails hanging 
listlessly in the vain endeavour to catch the fleeting breeze. Away 
down the channel a bank of haze shivers in the noonday heat ; the 
ships appear as much in the clouds as on the surface of the deep. Do 
two worlds co-exist within the same dimensions, or is there reality at 
all in matter? The whole surroundings are illusive. On the side 
which is clear all is doubly portrayed ; towards the sea everything is 
indefinite. Near at hand, the drowsy hum of insect-life invites a 
siesta by the river-side, where the thyme is fragrant on the soft turf, 
a seduction that must be withstood if my plan for watching the opera- 
tions of the salmon fishers, now at work with their stop-nets in the 
Wye, is to be literally carried out. 

It is an economy of labour for boats to drift down on the ebb 
from Chepstow—three miles away—-to the allotted station off the 
Chapel rocks. Presently, as a boat passes silently by, I hail the 
solitary occupant, and finding the long-desired opportunity, enter 
therein, to proceed down stream for a few hours’ fishing in the cool 
of the summer’s evening. Floating peacefully along there is ample 
time to examine the structure of the net and master the mode of 
capture involved in the process. The owner, being of a communica- 
tive nature, is ready to explain any obscure points in the method of 
fishing. A large flat-bottomed and roomy boat is employed for the 
support of the stop-nets—one that is able to resist the strain of the 
meshes and gear carried by the rush of the tide, when the risk of 
capsizing is by no means slight. The boat is moored broadside to 
the current in the proper station to three stout poles driven into the 
muddy bed of the river to maintain the requisite purchase power. 
The net, with a 5-inch mesh from knot to knot, is attached to a 
couple of movable bars spread in V-shape from the apex until the 
extremities are 32 feet apart. The mouth of the net is kept in posi- 
tion by a half-inch rope across ; as it falls about a couple of feet 
below the surface of the water the force of the tide causes it to bag 
in the necessary fashion ; the narrowing extremity is carried under- 
neath the boat, the pocket being attached to a line on the opposite 
side to be constantly held in the fisherman’s hand. An upstream 
salmon swimming swiftly on the tide cannot see the meshes in the thick 
and turbid water until it is too late for escape ; it dashes head first 
into the net, struggling violently when it is too late to be free. With 
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the line in his hand the slightest movement or vibration can be 
detected. The pocket is hauled up by the end line for the captured 
fish to be knocked on the head before it is extracted ; or sometimes 
the V-shaped bars are bodily raised together with the net on the side 
of the boat exposed to the tide, the position of the stop-net being 
necessarily changed according to the direction of the current. Either 
way the salmon—ranging in size from 7 lbs. to 50 lbs.—is safely held, 
and the net is once more lowered into the stream. Occasionally, if 
the net is a trifle worn from constant use between April and Septem- 
ber, a strong fish tears the meshes in a supreme effort to regain 
freedom, and a pretty struggle ensues ; the fisherman clasps his arms 
around a 20-pounder possessed of enormous power. Before now a 
man has been thrown into the river in the tussle. 

On the day in question one net had hardly been set in the ebb 
tide when a violent twitching at the rope announced that a salmon 
had bolted in. MHastily hauling in the pocket, a silvery 7-lb. dotcher 
soon lay inthe boat. In passing, it may be remarked that a Severn 
botcher is the equivalent of a grilse. After the parr has put on the 
smolt scales it descends to the sea, returning after a few weeks’ 
absence materially increased in size by the sojourn in the salt water 
a grilse. After a second migration to the sea, the Severn fishermen 
call their fish a gé//ian, nothing under 20 lbs. assuming in their eyes 
the full dignity of a salmon. 

Half-an-hour later the most extraordinary jerks at the line, which 
might well have been caused by the gentle play of a porpoise, again 
indicated the capture of a fish. This time it was a 13-lb. gil/ian, or 
salmon, which had been ensnared—a fellow that required sundry 
smart taps on the head to finish his struggles before it was expedient 
to release him from the pocket. 

Just now the common sea-gulls, kittiwakes, and a black-head gull 
were circling overhead, shrieking in discordant chorus, apparently 
dissatisfied at having no share in the fishing operations. Off Beachley 
is a fine spot for the passage of rare birds, especially in the hardest 
winter-time. The peregrine falcon chases the dunlin on the wastes 
of sand, and I have seen as many as fourteen herons wading at a 
time among the shallows in pursuit of their favourite fishing avoca- 
tions. An osprey exhausted with long flight has been known to 
alight in a fishing boat in the Severn channel ; red-breasted mer- 
gansers, sheldrake, and other wildfowl arrive in frosty weather. 

With the change in the tide we reversed the position of the net, 
in order to face the rising water. Before the flood several more 
beautiful salmon, 10-14 lb, fish, were taken in our boat, which was 
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one of a dozen moored across the mouth of the Wye. Later on, the 
tearing force of the surging stream became too strong to maintain 
the boat in a safe position. It was positively exciting to watch 
the conflict of the troubled waters as the roaring tide eddied swiftly 
past the boat, swaying her backwards and forwards in spite of sub- 
stantial supports. A sailing boat trying to double the point at this 
time against the swirling stream would be infallibly driven on the 
rocks. Unshipping the tackle, it was deemed expedient to run before 
the flood on the return journey to Chepstow, content with the five sal- 
mon stowed away in the long baskets used for the purpose. Sometimes 
twenty fish might have been taken in the same time that we had 
expended in the capture of the five ; on the other hand, many days are 
altogether blank. From about the commencement of May, when the 
water becomes sufficiently warm for surface fishing, until the end of 
August, the stop-nets are in use on the Wye. Day and night the 
men are engaged, suspending work only when the tides are 
unsuitable for fishing. 

The old Roman road passes through Chepstow to Beachley, 
where there is the old passage across the Severn from a stone jetty 
to Aust on the opposite shore. Here may be seen the wonderfully 
streaked and classic section of the Rheetic Lias cliff, so well-known 
to all geologists for the insect and fish-bone beds. At Beachley 
there is a pleasant little inn, sheltered by noble elms interlacing their 
branches overhead, facing the river-side—a charming resting-place in 
summer time. The shipping from Sharpness docks passes within 
sight of the windows. The Chapel light at the junction of the Wye 
lies half a mile to the right; the limestone heights flanking the 
gorge of the Avon, at Clifton, are visible, together with the Severn 
tunnel works at Portskewett. Below the reef of the “English 
stones,” exposed only at the lower half of the tides, lies the islet of 
Denhay standing in midstream. Behind Chepstow rises the fir-clad 
ridge of the Wynd Cliff above the Vale of Tintern, and the wooded 
hills of the Forest of Dean stretch to the left behind Newnham. On 
the far side of the Severn the Cotswolds extend as far as the eye can 
see, the orchard-clad vale of Berkeley affording as rich a bit of 
sylvan scenery as can be found in England. Some of the cliffs 
are formed of red Trias marls, others are biue Lias, while grey lime- 
stones flank the course of the Wye ; there is infinite variety in the 
charming landscape. 

Proceeding from Beachley a little higher up the Severn towards 
Newnham, the description of salmon-fishing with the lave-nets 
is in vogue. The men wade in the shallows by the sandbanks, 
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pushing the net before them on the river bottom. It looks like a 
shrimper’s net in the distance, but on closer inspection is found to be 
a net with a pocket mounted on a V-shaped frame which is light and 
easily handled. The movements of the ascending salmon can often 
be seen from afar by experienced eyes, the dorsal fin disturbing the 
surface of the shallow water. Then the fisherman goes to work with 
his lave-net, meeting the salmon as it swims along unable to see the 
obstruction on account of the turbid water. In this way many a fine 
fish is taken; and as with the stop-nets, the men, standing knee-deep 
in water, often have a rare fight with the salmon. Higher up the 
river, again, the seine-nets are landed on the spurs of sand at suitable 
conditions of the tide. In the dead of night I have seen a seine 
drawn on the shores exposed by the receding water. In the faint 
glimmer of the half-hidden moon the kicking salmon lay glittering 
and quivering on the sand. All sorts of queer words belonging to 
the Gloucestershire dialect are heard amongst the fishermen. All 
floating cébris is termed rave ; a creek is a Pil/, and the sand-banks 
are dastes ; a salmon which leapt in the nets, “ bommuxed ;” the 
scales are the sti//yards, and the munf?le is a windlass used for check- 
ing the course of the heavy nets, when the pointed stake, called the 
debut, is not used. 

In the Wye, and perhaps the best of the Severn fisheries, the 
salmon netting rights are leased by a few individuals who employ a 
great number of men for about half of the year. The lessee finds 
all the boats and necessary impedimenta, the men being paid in a 
fixed proportion according to the results. ‘Thus, for every £1 realized 
by the sale of the salmon the men receive 8s., subject to certain deduc- 
tions, astheir share. Ifa fish isin any way damaged, 1 lb. isdocked from 
its weight in the reckoning with the fishermen. I saw a salmon that 
had been bitten in the side by a porpoise in a previous year. The 
fish was perfectly sound, but the scars remained ; consequently the 
deduction had to be made, to the sole disadvantage of the fishermen. 
In the same way the men lose the advantage of the odd ounces in 
weight. A fish turning the scale at 12 lb. 12 oz. counts for them as 
a 1z2lb. fish. At first sight this does not seem quite fair to the hard- 
working fishermen plying a precarious trade. It must be remembered, 
however, that there is a considerable depreciation in the net weight 
of fish after they are taken from the water. A 2olb. salmon caught 
in the evening may scale but 19} lbs the following morning. On 
the whole it may be presumed that those engaged in the fisheries on 
either side know their own business best, and that justice is done in 
the regulation of such matters. 
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This year the yield of salmon in the Severn district has shown a 
marked falling off: in the early part of the season a deficiency of 
water in the river prevented the fish running up in the usual quantities. 
It remains to be seen whether the tapping of the Vyrnwy—one of 
the upper sources of the Severn system—for the Liverpool water 
supply seriously affects the upward migration of the salmon ; some 
practical authorities consider that it will do so. From some cause or 
other the returns for the first six months of the season of 1890 
revealed a falling off on the average of the last seven years to the 
extent of full 40 per cent. Day after day and night after night, the 
heavy seine-nets were drawn blank on the sands, the patience of 
the men meanwhile being something quite remarkable—they never 
seemed to be disheartened in the daily task. 

In the vicinity of the lower Severn there is still considerable un- 
certainty amongst the fishermen regarding the various species of 
migratory salmonidze which frequent the rivers. Within the tidal 
influence the common trout (.S. favio) need not be considered ; and 
if you question the men they will usually affirm that only two species 
enter the estuary, viz., the salmon (.S. sa/ar) and the salmon trout 
(S. ¢rutta) ; the bull trout (.S. eviox), which is totally distinct, and not 
uncommon, is confused with the salmon trout. The truth is that 
numbers of bull trout netted in the Usk, Severn, and Wye, are 
disposed of in the market as salmon, to which it has the greater 
affinity. The best distinctions will be found in the shape and 
position of the fins; the shape of the opercula, or gill covers ; the 
teeth ; and, less surely, in the distribution of spots on the body and 
fins. It may be worth while to indicate the chief points of difference 
more definitely between the three fishes, taking a fully matured 
specimen of each for examination. 

The salmon has the tail square ; the bull trout has it convex ; and 
the tail of the salmon trout, though square, is shorter and smaller 
than that of the salmon. Exact measurements given by Mr 
Cholmondeley Pennell, in the fishing volume of the “ Badminton 
Library,” show that the dorsal and adipose fins vary in position and 
form in the three species. With regard to the bull trout the dorsal 
fin is thickly spotted to the very tip, unlike that of the salmon, which 
is but slightly blotched. The plates of the opercula are differently 
shaped in either species. The teeth of the bull trout are the longest; 
both it and the salmon lack the strong palatial vomers of the salmon 
trout. The bull trout is thickly spotted with brown over the back 
and sides above and below the lateral line, and the fins are strong in 
proportion. 
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The bull trout has an indifferent reputation amongst anglers, 
who often regard it as an inferior and non-sporting fish. It is said 
to rise badly at a fly, and to yield poor play when hooked. Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell, however, appears to give the fish a better 
character, and states that he has taken a good many early in the 
season on the Usk. For some reason or another it enters the Usk 
and the Wye more generally than the Severn proper. The up- 
ward migrations are in the early spring, almost before rod-fishing 
commences, and again in the autumn when the close season arrives. 
This is perhaps why the fish is less known in the West than the 
salmon or salmon trout. 

Several points in the life-history ot the salmon itself are still 
wrapped in obscurity, and, considering the amount of interest taken 
in the king of fishes, the ignorance in its seafaring habits is sur- 
prising. The recent experiments undertaken by Mr. Archer in 
the Norwegian fjords, and duly chronicled in the columns of the 
Field, with numbers of marked fish, have proved that the same 
individuals, while roaming as much as ninety miles from the coast, 
often return to the same haunts in the rivers. Each salmon employed 
in the conduct of the experiments has been marked by a numbered 
and dated metal plate secured through the dorsal fin, the records of 
the returning fish being carefully noted and tabulated by Mr. Archer. 
But the general food supply at sea remains a matter of specula- 
tive inquiry. In the rivers salmon have been proved to devour 
ephemeridz and water-beetles, but the sea-going fish invariably are 
taken with the stomach empty. I know of two exceptions to the 
rule. At the moment whena number of salmon were netted off one 
of the Scotch lochs a gentleman witnessed one eject some half- 
digested eels from the mouth ; the details are recorded in the volume 
of the “ Badminton Library” before referred to. In the Fie/d for 
July 26, 1890, a writerrecords in the angling column that he has lately 
seen a salmon captured containing young salmon in the stomach. If 
the salmon lived chiefly on suction, the teeth would surely show 
signs of degeneration, which is by no means the case. I have seen 
a fisherman on the Severn have his finger lacerated through pushing 
the hand too far through the gills of a still living fish; and the 
quantity of short rounded teeth present every appearance of useful- 
ness. The extraordinary increase in bulk during a few weeks’ visit 
to the sea clearly points to an abundant food supply, which must be 
something plentifully distributed among the littoral fauna. The 
migrations of the salmon and river eels are curiously intermixed ; it 
is quite possible that the young eels constitute a favourite article of 
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diet. The fact that the stomach of a salmon is almost always empty 
when captured has been explained as the result of fear. At the 
moment the fish feels the meshes of the net all food is said to be 
ejected. Fishing off the coast of Devon this summer I saw a large 
salmon leap through the water as if in pursuit of prey, just as a pike 
dashes after smaller fish ; it was gone like a flash, and we could see no 
more. Some day, doubtless, the full facts will be discovered and 
recorded. 

Before leaving the vicinity of Beachley, I found it a pleasant 
stroll through the waving corn, by the side ofa park surrounded with a 
double row of splendidly grown evergreen oaks, and by the riverside 
meadows to the peaceful old town of Chepstow. Here and there are 
the remains of the old wall skirting the environs of the town, and the 
ruined castle crowns a precipitous limestone crag. The rocks at this 
bend in the Wye afford a fine study, a great fault being exhibited near 
to the base of the hideous railway bridge spanning the river. Late in 
the evening I couldsee the stop-net boats lying side by side off a low 
quay, the nets all hung up to dry in the fresh air. After a few hours’ 
rest, the fishermen will again go forth on the ebb tide, for during the 
last weeks of August will be the last opportunity of the year, and the 
deficiency of the early season has to be made up when the water is 
thoroughly warmed and the salmon are more abundant. Provision 
has to be made for the winter when work is scarce. Nota tide can 
now be wasted, and the summer days and nights are slipping all too 
soon away. 


C. PARKINSON. 
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SOME EMINENT PIRATES. 


HERE is, proverbially, as much difference between a solicitor 

and an attorney as there is between a crocodile and an alli- 
gator. There is just about as much between a pirate and a buc- 
caneer. The buccaneers (I adopt the old-fashioned spelling of 
the word) were the first in the field, and their operations sometimes 
assumed a quasi-legitimate hue by virtue of letters of authorisa- 
tion from the ministers of the countries to which they severally 
belonged. But it is impossible to draw even a loose line of distinc- 
tion; for the two both in time and in characteristics overlapped, 
went.on marauding expeditions in concert, and buccaneers were 
numbered among the very last of the brotherhood of pirates proper. 
There was no difference whatever in the modus operandi of the two ; 
they frequented the same ground and hunted after the same ships— 
usually the luckless ships of Spain—were equally reckless and almost 
equally bloodthirsty and cruel. The buccaneers did not always take 
care to obtain letters of authorisation, and, even when they did, as 
often as not repudiated them, seized the vessel—fitted out originally by 
merchants of London or Bristol, who bargained for a proportion 
of the booty—and went trading on theirown responsibility, pirates 
in all but name. And many of them preferred to be called buccaneers, 
because it sounded more honourable than the appellation of pirate, 
though forgetful, probably, of the fact that a pirate, as well as a 
rose, by any other name will smell as sweet. The great increase of 
both species of the genus freebooter at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century is attributed by Captain Charles Johnson to the for- 
lorn condition of man-of-war’s men and privateer’s men at the con- 
clusion of the peace of Utrecht. A large number of men who, 
during war-time, had held commissions of some sort, found them- 
selves out of work. Return to the regular mercantile marine offered 
few inducements ; and hearing of the extraordinary successes of 
those hardy individuals who refused to come home on the conclusion 
of hostilities, and chose rather to harass Spanish vessels off Mada- 


gascar and in the West Indies, and feeling also the itch for roving 
I1l2 
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and fighting still in their blood, the greater part went to the West 
Indies or Madagascar, and joined themselves to one or other of the 
aforesaid hardy individuals who now live for us mainly in what Mr. 
Clark Russell calls the “ delectable pages” of Captain Johnson. 

One of the most noted of the pirates was Edward Teach, com- 
monly known as Blackbeard, a title he earned because of his 
extraordinarily long and black chin appendage. “He suffered it to 
grow toan extravagant length,” we are told. “ As to breadth, it came 
up to his eyes. He was accustomed to twist it with ribbons in small 
tails, after the manner of our Ramilies wigs, and turn them about his 
ears.” In time of action he wore a sling over his shoulders with three 
brace of pistols, which hung in holsters like bandaliers ; and stuck 
lighted matches under his hat, which, appearing on each side of his 
face, his eyes naturally looking fierce and wild, made him altogether 
such a figure that, says Johnson, “imagination cannot form an idea 
of a fury from hell to look more frightful.” He wasa Bristol man by 
birth, had been to sea all his life from an early age, and had sailed some 
time out of Jamaica, in privateers during the war with the French, 
but had never been anything more than a foremastman—though 
distinguished for uncommon boldness and personal courage—until he 
went a-pirating in the year 1716. Captain Benjamin Hornigold put 
him in command of a sloop he had taken off Providence, and the 
two sailed together for the Spanish West Indies, taking on the way a 
“billop” from Havana, a sloop from Bermuda, and a larger vessel 
bound from Madeira to South Carolina. After careening on the 
coast of Virginia, the two, with their prizes, went on to the West 
Indies and captured a large French Guinea-man, bound to Martinico, 
on board which Teach transferred his flag, separated from Hornigold 
—who returned to Providence and surrendered to mercy pursuant to 
the King’s proclamation—and hoisted the black flag on his own 
account. He mounted 4o guns on this vessel, to which he gave the 
name of the Queen Anne's Revenge, and his first engagement in her 
was off St. Vincent, where he tock the Great Allen, plundered her, 
set Captain Taylor and his crew on shore, and fired her. Then he 
fell in with the English man-of-war Scarborough, of 30 guns, and 
engaged this vessel for some hours, and until the latter thought it 
discreet to give over and make for Barbadoes, the place of her station. 
Teach himself sailed for Turniff to take in fresh water, and while 
there improved the occasion by capturing a sloop, the Adventurer, 
the captain of which no sooner saw the black flag hoisted than he 
struck and came to. Four more vessels—a full-rigged ship and three 
sloops—were captured in the Bay of Honduras, some ten leagues 
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from Turniff ; and three others on the way to Charleston, off which 
port the pirates lay for five or six days, waiting for a store of 
medicines, which the captain of the Revenge sloop was sent to the 
Governor to demand. 

More captures were made during these five or six days ; first, 
a large ship bound for London with some passengers and a valuable 
cargo on board ; and, secondly, another large vessel coming out of the 
port, two “ pinks ” going in, and a brigantine on which were fourteen 
negroes. All this, done in the very sight of the inhabitants, struck a 
mortal terror into their souls, for they had just been visited by Vane, 
another notorious pirate, who had knocked down their fortifications, 
sacked the town, and made things generally uncomfortable. This 
mortal terror may have occasioned the insolent security with which 
Richards and the men: of his party paraded the place. They 
walked the streets publicly, we are told, and the people, although 
fired with the utmost indignation, yet dared not molest them for fear 
of heaping more calamities upon their own heads. Blackbeard in 
his demand swore that if the chest of medicines was not immediately 
given, or if the ambassadors suffered the least insult, he would 
murder all the prisoners taken on board the five captures, send up 
their heads to the Governor for his especial edification, and set 
fire to the vessels themselves. Under such compulsion, the Governor 
was not long making up his mind: he gave Richards a medicine 
chest worth between £300 and £400, and packed him and his men 
off, only too glad to purchase immunity at so small a cost. Black- 
beard then let the prisoners and ships go, but kept about £1,500 in 
gold and silver, in addition to a quantity of provisions, &c., and 
sailed towards North Carolina, made friends with the Governor—who 
was a thorough-paced blackguard—and surrendered to the King’s 
proclamation, his sole motive being to look about him, or, as Captain 
Johnson puts it, “to wait a favourable opportunity of playing his old 
game over again.” 

In June 1718 he began anew, and seems to have made some 
agreement with the Governor, by which, provided the latter winked 
hard at his depredations, and afforded him protection, he should 
receive a certain proportion of all plunder. North Carolina hence- 
forward became Blackbeard’s headquarters, and the Governor his 
very good friend, both men prospering marvellously through the 
efforts of the active partner. I need not go into particulars of 
Blackbeard’s exploits ; they are too numerous for the space at my 
disposal, and are, moreover, rather monotonous to read over. 
Suffice it that they were very numerous. It will be more interesting 
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to turn to Blackbeard’s personality and peculiarities. He was a 
beau-ideal pirate, possessed with a mania for getting married. 
During his first sojourn at North Carolina, his friend the Governor 
married him to his fifteenth wife, a young girl of sixteen, whom he 
treated most brutally. Unlike the French Bluebeard, however, he 
did not, so far at least as our knowledge goes, kill any of his wives. 
He had them at different ports, and presumably visited each just when 
he happened to be in her particular neighbourhood. He wasa man of 
some humour, but humour of a grim, sardonic kind, which is illus- 
trated by a couple of stories I take the liberty of relating. 

He was drinking one night in his cabin with his pilot, with Hands, 
captain of one of the sloops, and with another man, who is unnamed. 
Suddenly the diabolical fit came upon him, and, quietly drawing out 
a small pair of pistols, he cocked them crosswise under the table, 
blew out the light, and fired. The anonymous man had heard the 
cock of the weapons, and, knowing that mischief was whistling in the 
air, made tracks for the companion ; but Hands and the pilot were 
not quick enough, and the former received a shot in the knee, which 
lamed him for life, while the latter escaped with nothing worse than 
a grazed leg. Hands, with a loud oath, asked what was the meaning 
of this diversion, whereupon Blackbeard, with another oath, answered 
that “ if he did not now and then kill one of them, they would for- 
get who he was !” 

The other story is illustrative of Blackbeard’s ambition to beat 
the devil in his own line. The fit came on him again, and he said 
abruptly, “Come, let us make a hell of our own, and try how long 
we can bear it.” With that he dragged two or three of his subordi- 
nates down into the hold, closed up all the hatches, filled several pots 
full of brimstone, and other combustible matter, and set it all on 
fire. Before long the men cried for air, but he would not open 
the hatches, and kept them down there until they were nearly 
suffocated, and until the whole three fell down nearly dead with the 
poisonous fumes. He piqued himself ever afterwards on being “ the 
best devil” on his ship. In point of fact the arch-fiend seems to 
have been the only being of whom Blackbeard was in the least 
afraid ; and, on another occasion, he was in much trepidation owing 
to the presence on board ofsome individual, who came from no one 
knew where, and who, after some mysterious conduct during several 
days, disappeared without leaving a trace behind him. “They 
verily believed it was the devil,” we are told. Blackbeard died 
fighting, as beseems an old sea-ruffian, and in his last encounter, 
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against Lieutenant Maynard, did not finally drop until he had 
received five pistol shots, and twenty sabre cuts, about his body. 

The pirate of whom renown had most to say in his own time was 
Avery, who was represented in Europe as one who had raised himself 
to regal dignity, consequent upon his capture of and marriage with the 
Grand Mogul’s daughter; who had a large brood of dusky princelets, 
being bred in great royalty and state; who had erected forts and 
magazines for the more secure preservation of his immense riches ; 
who had a large fleet of ships by which he was constantly increasing 
his vast stores ; and upon whom, to cap all, a play entitled “ The 
Successful Pyrate,” was brought out in London. So famous was he, 
indeed, that several schemes were offered to the Council for fitting 
out a squadron to take him, while other men were for offering him 
and his companions an act of grace, and inviting them to England, 
with all their treasures, lest his growing greatness should hinder the 
trade of Europe with the East Indies. As a matter of fact, however, 
while all these rumours of his greatness were being credulously 
accepted and eagerly retailed, Avery was in the greatest distress. 
While he was credited with aspiring to a crown, he was in want of a 
shilling ; and at the same time that he was said to be in possession 
of such fabulous wealth and dominion in Madagascar and the 
remoter East, he was literally starving at home. True, he did 
capture the Dutch East-Indiaman in which the Grand Mogul’s 
daughter and her innumerable retinue had taken passage for Mecca ; 
and true again, by this lucky windfall he had possessed himself of a 
great sum of money, of jewels, of gold and silver vessels, of rich 
dresses and the like. But he did wof marry the lady, and the Grand 
Mogul got into such a rage on hearing of the enormous desecration 
and robbery that he swore to send an army to extirpate the English 
with fire and sword from all their settlements on the Indian coast, 
unless the offenders were delivered up to him. It cost the East 
India Company infinite trouble to pacify the Nabob ; and, as the 
Company had promised him that they would send an expedition 
after the villains, Avery thought it about time to leave the neigh- 
bourhood. It was not a great sacrifice to him to do this, for 
the jewels and gold and the rich commodities captured in the 
Indiaman represented a total sum sufficient to maintain each of the 
pirates in affluence during the remainder of his natural life ; and on 
the way to Madagascar it struck Avery that he would enjoy life much 
better on shore than “in ever climbing up the climbing wave.” 
He therefore held a council of his subordinate captains and officers, 
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and suggested a proportionate distribution of the spoil and then a 
dispersal. ‘The men agreed, the vessel was disposed of at Providence, 
the booty shared (by no means equitably, it would seem), and with 
his portion—including some diamonds for which he did not account 
to his men—Avery purchased a sloop, and made his way in this tiny 
vessel to Boston, where he had a desire to settle. But large diamonds 
were not vendible in New England, and the possession of them was 
the cause of much suspicion against the possessor ; so Avery came to 
Cork, where, however, he was in as bad a case as ever with regard to 
the disposal of his diamonds ; and so he proceeded to Bristol, some 
merchants of which place, he thought, might sell them for him on 
commission. 

At this time, when the rumours of his vast riches and power had 
grown into a roar of excitement, Avery was on English soil with 
diamonds valued at many thousands of pounds in his pocket, and 
with hardly a coin to purchase bread. He was too well known to 
dare stay long at Bristol, so he went quietly to Bideford until his 
brokers had negotiated the sale of his diamonds. A few pounds 
were advanced him for immediate necessaries ; but as some months 
went by, and he received no more, nor even heard from the brokers, 
he ventured on a private visit to Bristol. ‘The diamonds had been 
sold, they told him; but they refused to give him a penny of the 
money, and threatened that if he did not get out of the town and 
“lie low,” the King’s officers would be informed of the dangerous 
character that was lurking in the place. Avery fled again to Bideford, 
heartbroken and starving, and two or three days after his arrival 
there was dead. It is a strange example of the irony of fate that, 
while the parish of Bideford was burying the man, the people of 
London were witnessing and loudly applauding a play which assumed 
that he was the most successful Englishman in the world. 

A modern writer has dubbed Blackbeard the Dick Turpin of the 
seas. If this appellation holds good, then Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts was the Claude Duval of the same element. Roberts was 
essentially a dandy—and a dandy in the best sense of the word—for 
he prided himself on his intellectual achievements, and his voyages 
show that he had a mind of decidedly finer calibre than any of the 
long list of freebooters, save only Dampier, Woodes Rogers, and 
Clipperton. His motto was, “A short life and a merry one”; and 
he lived up to it. During his brief three years’ career he took no 
less than four hundred sail, large and small ; and he fell, when the 
order of things brought round that event, shot through the heart, 
and with all his regimentals on. He always made a splendid figure 
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in af engagement, and was the most conspicuous man of board his 
ship. His full dress consisted of “a rich crimson damask waistcoat 
and breeches, a red feather in his hat, a gold chain with a diamond 
cross hanging to it round his neck, a sword in his hand, and two 
pair of pistols hanging at the end of a silk sling flung over his 
shoulders, according to the fashion of the pirates.” It is not on 
record that he, like Claude Duval the landsman, ever danced a 
cotillon with a lady on any of the ships he captured, but his treat- 
ment of females was more uniformly courteous than that of any of 
his companions in villainy. 

Roberts was, as the name implies, a Welshman, and, before 
adopting piracy as a profession, had sailed “in honest employ,” as 
second mate of the Princess, bound for the Guinea coast for slaves. 
The Princess was taken at Anarnaboe—where the negroes were being 
embarked for the West Indies—by another Welshman, Captain 
Howel Davis, and Roberts was persuaded to throw in his fortune 
with his countryman, though he “was in the beginning very much 
averse to this sort of life.” Davis was soon after killed in an ambus- 
cade on shore, and the young recruit, showing great capabilities, was 
chosen to take his place. Dennis, one of the officers and a fearful 
blackguard, proposed Roberts in a very neat speech—or rather in a 
speech which is very neat and decent as it appears in print, but 
which was improved probably {if not invented) by Johnson, just as 
the speeches of Cyrus were improved (if not invented) by Xenophon. 
However, here is a portion of it given pro ¢anto : 

“Tt is my advice,” said Dennis, “that while we are sober we 
pitch upon a man of courage, and with skill in navigation—one who 
by his counsel and bravery seems best able to defend this common- 
wealth, and ward us from the dangers and tempests of an unstable 
element, and the fatal consequences of anarchy. Such an one I take 
Roberts to be, a fellow, I think, in all respects worthy your esteem 
and honour.” 

So Roberts was chosen with acclamation, and very quickly 
justified the choice. Nothing seemed to daunt him, and he thought 
no more of going into a harbour and taking ten or twelve sail than a 
more commonplace pirate would have thought of taking one. The 
total number of his captures is ample indication of his success ; but 
the wonder to us moderns is how he ever managed to instil such 
widespread fear into the hearts of honest seamen as he undoubtedly 
did spread. He never maintained more than two vessels, the Royal 
Fortune and the Ranger, and yet he captured, as I have said, four 
hundred large and small craft. He was nota bloodthirsty ruffian 
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like Low, England, Anstis, Lowther, Evans, and the rest; and his 
noted clemency to prisoners perhaps had its effect in making 
men submit the more easily to him. There was no mistaking the 
Royal Fortune. It always carried a “St. George’s ensign, a black 
silk flag at the mizen-peak, and a Jack and pendant of the same,” 
on the flag being a death’s head with an hour-glass in one hand 
and cross bones in the other, a dart beside the grim one, and under- 
neath a heart dropping blood. The Jack had a man portrayed upon 
it with a flaming sword in his hand, and standing on two skulls, 
subscribed respectively A. B. H. (a Barbarian’s Head) and A. M. H. 
(a Martinican’s Head). Roberts was killed in an engagement with 
the Swallow man-of-war, which he would probably have taken had 
he not been shot in the throat by a charge of grape. He was sitting 
at the time on the tackles of a gun, and it was not noticed until some 
minutes after that he had dropped. When Stevenson the helmsman 
ran to his aid and found him verily dead, he burst into tears, and 
“wished the next shot might be his lot.” It was not, however. 
Stevenson rushed back to his post, put the helm up, and carried the 
vessel out of the reach of the man-of-war’s guns. Their commander 
the pirates threw into the sea with his arms and ornaments on, and 
with a shot at his feet. Their spirits sank as his body sank ; they 
deserted their quarters, and stupidly neglected all means of defence 
or escape ; and the Swa//ow coming again on the scene had no 
difficulty in taking captive the Royal Fortune and her crew, who 
were tried at Cape Corso Castle on March 28, 1722, and the majority 
of them condemned to be hanged. 

Edward Low may be called the Jonathan Wild of the pirates. 
He was born in an element of thieving and rascality, and has the 
questionable distinction of being brother to the ingenious individual 
who (according to the Newgate Calendar) was the first systematic 
stealer of wigs. This youth, when but seven years old, used to be 
carried in a basket on a porter’s head, and from this coign of vantage 
“lifted” hats and wigs from the heads of passers-by, and popped down 
into his hiding again. Naturally, he came toa violent end, and swung 
high upon the gallows tree, a fate which his brother Edward and 
others of the family also met. Edward commenced his active career 
by cheating the small boys of Westminster of their halfpence—at 
chuck-farthing possibly, or at some such edifying game. Then he 
transferred himself and his talents to the lobby of the House of 
Commons, where he gambled with the footmen, and made things so 
decidedly unpleasant by his barefaced cheating that he had to leave 
the country. He went to Boston, and thence to Honduras, where 
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he worked for a short time as a logwood cutter. An opportunity 
presented itself for the acquisition of a trading sloop at no cost, and 
this opportunity Low embraced, took a dozen companions—all un- 
conscionable rogues—and hoisted the black flag. I am not going 
to speak in detail of Low’s many piracies ; the truth is, he is a disagree- 
able subject for an operation ; and the reader will be quite contented, 
no doubt, to take them “as read.” But an illustration or two of his 
cruelty I may give. The pirates fell in with a schooner between St. 
Michael’s and St. Mary’s, and because Captain Carter and his men 
showed an inclination to defend themselves they were cut and 
mangled in a barbarous manner, two Portuguese friars, who were 
among the passengers, being triced up at each yard of the fore-arm 
and pulled up and down until they were dead, just to afford laughter 
to Low and his companions. Another Portuguese passenger, for 
daring to look sorrowfully at this spectacle, had his stomach ripped 
open with a cutlass. 

“ At the same time,” says Johnson, “another of these rogues, 
cutting at a prisoner, missed his mark, and Captain Low, standing in 
his way, very opportunely received the stroke upon his under jaw, 
which laid the teeth bare. Upon this the surgeon was called, who 
immediately stitched up the wound ; but Low finding fault with the 
operation, the surgeon being tolerably drunk (as it was customary for 
everybody to be), struck Low such a blow with his fist as broke all 
the stitches, and then bid him sew up his chops himself and be 
damned ; so that Low made a very pitiful figure for some time 
after.” 

What a picture of depravity, recklessness, and vice may be con- 
jured up from this short quotation! It will afford some idea of the 
atmosphere in which the greater number of the pirates passed their 
lives. But to return to Low. He meditated an expedition into 
some part of Brazil, but his large vessel was overturned when she 
was upon the careen, and was lost consequently ; and, being reduced 
to his old schooner again, he had to give up the project. Cruising 
in the West Indies, he attacked a rich Portuguese ship, the JVostra 
Signora de Victoria, homeward bound from Bahia. The captain of 
this ship, on finding himself pursued, hung a bag containing 11,000 
moidores out of the cabin window, and, when the vessel was taken, 
dropped it into the sea. On learning this Low raved like a fury, 
swore a thousand good round oaths, and ordered the captain’s lips to 
be cut off, and broiled before his face. ‘Then he murdered the whole 
crew of thirty-two persons, all told. It is quite a pleasure to know 
for certain that this seedy cut-throat was hanged in due course ; the 
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pity is that the whirligig of time did not bring round its revenges 
sooner. No other of the thirty odd English pirates whose exploits 
are on record ever approached him for sheer cold-blooded heartless- 
ness ; one can only find a parallel in the careers of Lolonois the 
Cruel and Montbars the Exterminator, who are counted among the 
earliest of the freebooters, and who both believed themselves sent 
by Heaven to avenge the injuries done by the Spaniards to the 
Indians of Panama. 


M. R. DAVIES. 
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AT THE BEND OF THE RIVER. 


PLEASANT change truly from the hot dusty road to the fair 

cool river. At this point a bend in its course conceals the 

upper part ; another lower down cuts it off below. We are sur- 

rounded and shut in by trees; only a glimpse of some not very 

distant hills can be seen beyond. On the opposite side of the river 

a tongue of gravel stretches into the water, and is bounded by willows 
and a few small trees. 

Immediately in front is the river, raised into rippies by the wind, 
and lapping gently against the shore; behind is the steep bank of 
clay leading down from the road. 

The stream has here performed a signal service to the geologist : 
it has revealed some of those secrets of mother earth dear to his 
heart. Great boulders, washed out of the clay, lie on the brink of 
the river. Beneath the clay a richly fossiliferous limestone has been 
laid bare. Relics of a far past lie thickly scattered around. To 
adapt a well-known line— 


The s/one we sit upon was once alive. 


It is full of shells, corals, and encrinites—ready amply to reward the 
geologist actively hunting for specimens, or philosophically intent 
on speculations and musings on the past. To the latter the pretty little 
enchanter’s nightshade, growing on the banks above, will be an ap- 
propriate symbol of his power to call forth out of their stony sleep 
the “forms that once have been.” The former will doubtless rely 
mainly on his hammer and trained hand and eye. 

Which shall it be, then, this blazing August day, when it is sweet 
to sit by the stream and watch the soft refreshing breeze curling its 
surface into dainty ripples? The river’s soothing influence gains the 
day. It has for the time the fabled power of the lotus : all things 
are full of rest. 

The rocks around are a vast and ancient burying-ground, bearing 
records, not only of individuals, but of whole races. Sometimes in 
a rustic churchyard may be seen a rough block of limestone ; on 
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one side it is partly smoothed to bear an inscription, the other is 
rough and full of fossil shells, corals, and encrinites. Thus, in close 
contact are seen the record of an individual written by his fellow 
man, and the memorials of more ancient creations inscribed involun- 
tarily by themselves. 

And here, verily, the injunction contained in Virgil’s line, 


Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite carmen, 
Build a tomb, and upon it write an inscription, 


has been carried out on a large scale. Behold the tomb! See the 
inscription from which the geologist has learned so much of the 
ancient life-history of the globe ! 

Encrinite stems are among the most common fossils of this car- 
boniferous limestone, they constitute a large portion of its bulk. 
Locally they are known as St. Cuthbert’s beads. On a little rock off 
Holy Island, on the Northumbrian coast, says the old legend, the 
Saint laboriously forged them on his anvil : 


On a rock, by Lindisfarne, 
Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. 
Here we are presented with the work of St. Cuthbert ; further 
down the coast, near the classic town of Whitby, we encounter the 
deeds of St. Hilda. The ammonites occurring in the Lias there are 


the relics of snakes, of which 
Each one 


Was changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda pray’d. 


Thus even in the domains of the geologist is found the work of the 
weaver of legends. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s lines the beads are described as “sea-born ”; 
and sea-born they undoubtedly are, for they grew and flourished in 
the seas of the Carboniferous age. There, strung on living tissues, 
they formed the pedicels of those sea-lilies, the encrinites, which 
played so important a part among the inhabitants of those ancient 
waters. 

At Holy Island, indeed, they are doubly sea-born. The sea 
washes them out cf the rock, and prepares them for the hand of the 
visitor. Here, the river has been the agent in their final appearance. 

And we are further reminded that the great Saint himself, whose 
name has become associated by legendary lore with these fossils of 
the limestone, wandered through these regions; for we are in 
Northumberland, and the river before us is the Tyne. 
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The limestone, with its marine fossils, brings before us the fact 
that here, where the river flows calmly on past its green banks, full 
twenty miles from the sea, the salt waves once rolled. 

Ovid's line, 

Et procul a pelago conchae jacuere marinae, 
And far from the sea lie marine shells, 


might have been written of this spot. 

Change is the law in all things here, Nature is well termed 
Novatrix rerum. 

The river runs on to the sea, and returns again to whence it came 
—the clouds—to continue its endless circulation. And the solid 
earth escapes not, but goes a similar round. The waste of the river 
cliff is carried out to sea, to form new land at some future time. 
These changes from land to sea, and from sea to land again, are 
armong the most interesting truths revealed to us by geology. And 
yet the revelation is not altogether a new one. The truth was 
known at least as long ago as the time of Ovid. In one of his fables 
—in this particular not fable at all, but solid fact—he speaks of it as 
a thing familiar to himself : 

Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus 
Esse fretum ; vidi factas ex aequore terras. 
(I have seen what formerly was firmest land the sea; I have seen lands made 
out of the water.) 


When we remember that some of the great truths taught by 
modern geology are compressed by a modern poet into a few lines ; 
when we reflect what volumes of geology are expressed in those 


words— , 
The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go— 


and other passages, we may well wonder whence Ovid drew the infor- 
mation contained in the quoted lines. 

The shells and other organisms of the limestone, lowly as they are 
in the scale of life, have obtained a memorial which has endured 
through countless ages. 

Horace desired for himself a monument more durable than brass 
and loftier than the pyramids : 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 


Regalique situ pyramidum altius. 


And the fossils in the limestone here by the river have obtained a 
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memorial more lasting than brass ; while others, as the nummulites 
of the famous limestone, are kept in remembrance by one loftier than 
the pyramids. 

Yet even these memorials, after lasting through all these long 
ages, are now being obliterated. The poet, in wishing for the lasting 
and lofty monument, also expressed the desire that it might escape 
the devouring shower—imber edax—to which the limestone is an 
easy prey. Charged with carbonic-acid gas, the rain, whether in the 
form of scattered drops, or collected as rivers or streams, dissolves the 
rock and carries it away in solution. Channels and hollows of various 
shapes and sizes are formed in it. The surface of an elevated lime- 
stone region is thus often carved into many beautiful and fantastic 
forms. Many of the curiously carved hollows are converted into 
most exquisite natural ferneries, with dainty spleenworts, graceful 
bladder-ferns, and glossy hart’s-tongue. 

At the sea-side, the limestone hollows between high and low 
water become aquaria of rare beauty. In them the sea displays the 
lovely hues of its many-coloured vegetation and its curious forms of 
animal life. 

The larger cavities in the limestone often form caves. And here 
a subject of much interest opens out. Here is the happy hunting- 
ground of the antiquary. Dim, mysterious, and fascinating, under- 
ground water-courses stretch away into the dark distance ; fairy 
caverns with graceful stalactites hanging from the roof, and stalagmites 
shooting upwards amid dainty pools of water on the floor, tempt the 
explorer onward ; the sealed-up records of bygone ages, both historic 
and pre-historic, lie below. 

Above the limestone, here, is the boulder clay: large rounded 
stones washed out of it strew the margin of the river. This deposit 
points back to an interesting epoch in the climate of the past. We 
see the geologist’s now familiar picture of our land in the great Ice 
age. A huge mantle of snow covers the surface of the country, and 
mighty glaciers grind their way down the valleys. But according to 
modern geology we have had, not one, but many Ice ages. Dr. 
Croll’s theory asserts the occurrence of such at intervals, not regular, 
but ascertainable by calculation from certain data. Thus in the 
Carboniferous age, to which our limestone belongs, have been many 
alterations in climate, from warm to cold and the reverse. 

Astronomical and other changes, says Dr. Croll, cause the north 
and south hemisphere to be alternately glaciated. When this occurs, 
an accumulation of ice at either pole alters the centre of gravity of 
the globe, and the waters of the ocean are consequently drawn to that 
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pole. Much of the land in the corresponding hemisphere is conse- 
quently submerged : when the ice has passed to the other pole the 
waters retire, and the land re-emerges. In this way would Dr. Croll 
account for the alterations of sea and land which have occurred so 
frequently in the Carboniferous period. 

The work of the river is to wear down the surface of the land, to 
form the broad valley and the narrow ravine. And this chiselling of 
the surface—one of the important truths of modern geology—was 
also known to the Roman poet, whose remarks on changes from land 
to sea, and sea to land, have been quoted above : 

Quodque fuit campus, vallem decursus aquarum 
Fecit ; et eluvie mons est deductus in aequor. 


(That which was a plain, the water-course has made a valley ; and by the water 
floods the mountain is brought down to the plain.) 


Yes, the broad valley in which the river runs is largely its own 
work. Aided by atmospheric forces, it has made the level plain a 
valley and brought down the high grounds to the plain. 

See how great masses of clay have slipped down the bank! They 
have been carried off by the flood, leaving as witnesses the large 
boulders formerly imbedded in it, and which now strew the ground. 

Not even the hard limestone can resist the river’s soft hand : 
hidden away in those transparent depths is the substance of the 
rock. Shells, corals, and encrinites, dissolved in the water, are 
carried out to sea. There they may go to form the hard parts of 
many marine organisms. Wonderful, endless, round of changes ! 
The carbonate of lime drawn from the carboniferous sea formed the 
stem of the encrinite ; after reposing long ages in the rock it is 
carried away in solution, and may go to form the shell of an oyster 
or part of a coral reef : 


Imperious Ceesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 


Thus the great monument reared to the inhabitants of those 
ancient seas is fast wasting away. Horace has hitherto obtained the 
fame he required, but it has lasted only a moment compared to the 
memorial of the lowly organisms of the limestone. Yet, which will 
in the end prove most enduring? Will mind assert its superiority 
over matter, and the thoughts of the poet outlive not only the 
destruction of the fossils of the limestone, but of the material universe 
itself ? 

G, W. BULMAN. 
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CURIOSITIES OF EATING AND 
DRINKING. 


S French has, from some not very obvious reason, except that 

our lively neighbours generally take the lead in all the 
fashions, usurped the first place in the vernacular of the table, 
something rnore effectual than the private order said to have been 
recently issued to the German Emperor’s establishment to substitute 
German for French will be needed to work a revolution in this 
respect in Prussia, while the rest of Europe will certainly follow its 
time-honoured customs. In spite of the prestige of French, English is 
not so poor that it would be difficult to draw up a decent bill of fare 
in it—more pretentious than the “Sausage and Mashed” tempt- 
ingly blazoned in the windows of humble refreshment-rooms. 
Having regard, however, to the extraordinary blunders sometimes 
perpetrated in the futile attempt to describe a good English dish in 
bad French, it would be more prudent were those who use the latter 
to take some pains to guard against errors. ‘“ Menus made Easy” is 
one of the best books of the kind, and, in the modest preface, the 
author explains that she aims at assisting ladies in the delicate task 
of naming the dinner for the day. If ‘ Menus made Easy” does 
nothing besides helping the comparatively small number of ladies 
who want to describe the day’s dinner in correct French, its useful- 
ness would be confined within narrow limits ; but it has a far wider 
field, and it could not be read without much useful information being 
obtained. In summer, when thousands of our countrymen make 
their way to Paris, this book would be of immense service, and 
would save many of them serious trouble in selecting their dinners. 
A good story is told of an English tourist, who, accompanied by 
two ladies, visited a Parisian restaurant. He volunteered to choose 
the dishes. Taking the menu from the waiter, he held it long 
enough to convey the impression that he was a profound linguist and 
had read the contents through; then, to strengthen the deception, he 
pointed, with the air of one who had made up his mind, to two items 
far down the list, and, to begin with, ordered the “ garsong ” to supply 
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the party with them. His chagrin and the merry glances of his 
friends may be imagined when the waiter, with imperturbable gravity, 
placed on the table three finger-bowls filled with rose-water and a 
wine-glass containing toothpicks ! 

The following was a receipt to make turnip-bread, much used in 
Essex towards the end of the fifteenth century: “Take peeled 
turnips, boil them till they are soft in water ; then strongly press 
out the juice, and mix them, being beaten very fine and small, with 
their weight in wheat-meal ; add salt, as much as is sufficient, 
dissolved in warm water; knead it up as other dough or paste, and 
bake it.” 

This may be compared with the bread, little more luxurious and 
digestible, used by the young German Emperor. He is said to be 
fond of constant variety, even in such trifling matters as bread. He 
takes, at breakfast, a small white loaf, called “salt-bun,” the top of 
which is powdered over with salt—it costs one penny ; this done, he 
has a half-penny bun, known as “ Lucca-eye ” ; for sandwiches he has 
still another kind, made of the finest Vienna flour, and baked till 
the outside, afterwards cut off, is perfectly black—this also costs a 
penny. At dinner, with soup, “ brothsticks ” are served ; they are 
made after an Italian recipe, the secret of the court bakers—they 
come to a half-penny each. 

While treating of low prices, the reader will be interested to see 
the menu and cost of a dinner-party given by Darrell of Littlecote, 
a rich country squire, in Elizabeth’s days; they are sufficiently 
curious :— 





A pece of beef. . ° . ° ‘ ‘ ° xviid, 
A legg of mutton . : . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ xxd. 
II chickens and bacon . . . ° , ‘ ° xxd. 
I chicken and II pigeons rost . , ‘ ‘ ° xviiid. 
For dressing all . . . ; ° ° ‘ viid. 
For parsly, cloves, and sauce for the mutton . ° , vid. 
Bread and beer . : . . : ; . . vid. 
7s. lid, 


Supper the same day cost 45. 9d. 
The profusion which characterised the unfortunate Charles I. 


is well shown in the following account of the lavish and wasteful 
table which he kept up ; it is asserted that— 


There were daily in his Court 86 tables well furnished each meal, whereof the 
king’s table had 28 dishes, the queen’s 24 ; 4 other tables 16 dishes each ; 3 other 
10 dishes each ; 12 other had 7 dishes each; 17 other tables had each of them 
5 dishes ; 3 other had 4 each ; 32 other tables had each 3 dishes ; and 13 other 
had each 2 dishes ; in all about 500 dishes each meal, with beer, wine, and all 
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other things necessary—all which was provided most by the several purveyors, 
who by commission, legally and regularly authorised, did receive those provisions 
at a moderate price, such as had been formerly agreed upon in the several counties 
of England, which price (by reason of the value of money much altered) was 
become low, yet a very inconsiderable burthen to the kingdom in general, but 
thereby was greatly supported the dignity royal in the eyes of strangers as well as 
subjects. The English nobility and gentry, according to the king’s example, 
were excited to keep a proportionate hospitality in their several country mansions, 
the husbandmen encouraged to breed cattle, all tradesmen to a cheerful industry ; 
and there was then a free circulation of monies throughout the whole body of the 
kingdom. There was spent yearly in the king’s house of gross meat 1,500 oxen, 
7,000 sheep, 1,200 veals, 300 porkers, 400 sturks or young beefs, 6,800 lambs, 
300 flitches of bacon, and 26 boars ; also 140 dozen of geese, 250 dozen of capons, 
470 dozen of hens, 750 dozen of pullets, 1,470 dozen of chickens ; for bread, 
3,600 bushels of wheat ; and for drink, 600 tun of wine and 1,700 tun of beer ; 
moreover, of butter 46,640 pounds, together with fish, and fowl, venison, fruit, 
and spice proportionably. 


A century before Charles I. ended his tortuous and unhappy life 
on the scaffold, which the miserable monarch had done his best 
to merit, by infringing the constitution, extravagance, and bad 
faith, a tract throwing great light on the times of Henry VIII. was 
“ printed for Rycharde Bankes by Robert Wyer,” relating to the legal 
times of work, meals, and sleep for artificers in the reign of King 
Henry VIII., and entitled, “The Ordynral or Satut concernyng 
Artyfycers, Servauntes, and Labourers, newly prynted with dyvers 
other things thereunto added” : 


It is enacted by ye sayd statute made in the vi. yere of Kyng Henry the 
VIII., the iii. chaptyer, that every artyfycer and labourer shal be at his worke 
betwene the myddes of Marche and the myddes of Septembre before fyve of the 
clocke in the mornynge, and that he shall have but halfe an houre for his breke- 
faste, and an houre and an halfe for his dyner at such time as he hath to slepe by 
the statute, and when he hath no season to hym appoynted to slepe, then he shall 
have but one houre for his dyner, and halfe an houre for his noone meate, and 
that he departe not from his worke tyll betwene vii. and viii. of the clocke at 
nyght. 

And that from the myddes of Septembre to the myddes of Marche, every 
artyfycer and labourer to be at their worke in the spryngynge of the daye, and 
departe not tyll nyght. 

And yf that any of the sayde Artyfycers or labourers do offende in any of 
these Artycles, that then theyre defaultes to be marked by hym or his deputy 
that shal paye theyr wages, and at the weke’s end theyr wages to be abated 
after the rate. 

And that the sayde artyfycers and labourers shall not slepe in the daye, but 
onely from the myddest of Maye unto the myddest of Auguste. 


Some time ago Joseph Dugnol, the famous chef, was interviewed 
by a New York reporter, who tried to get an original bill of fare from 
him, and succeeded. Here it is—it has been called the best in the 
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world ; it certainly has the merit of neither restricting the variety 


nor stinting the appetite: 
BREAKFAST. 
Anything you like and not too much of it. Change every day. 
DINNER. 
Ditto. 


SUPPER. 
Ditto, 


In strong contrast to the moderate price of the German Emperor’s 
bread may be placed the frightful extravagance in drink which still 
disgraces many working-men. The following extract from the 
Guardian deals with twenty-five years ago, but I could, from my 
knowledge of country labourers, give recent figures still more 
startling. Five years ago I used to see a Dorset labourer, whose 
wages were one pound a week ; this man, in one whole year, was said 
to have taken home five shillings only ; all the rest, his afflicted 
wife assured me, had gone in drink, and yet he had never once been 
intoxicated. 

Few of us realise, says the writer in the Guardian, 


how much is, or used to be, spent in village public-houses. Some twenty-five 
years ago I had an opportunity of forming an opinion on this point, and, taking 
into counsel a wise old friend, the vicar of a parish adjoining my own, I was 
able to get pretty accurately (1) the amount of wages paid yearly in these two 
parishes, with a population of about 1,400 together, and (2) the annual quantity 
of beer consumed in the six public-houses in the two parishes, I cannot now 
give you the actual figures we arrived at, but I know that we deliberately con- 
cluded that more than 6s. was consumed in drink out of every pound paid in 
wages by the farmers. Spirits were very little drunk at that time in such places. 
My impression is that we only took note of beer, and we were able to get as 
nearly as possible at the actual sums paid by the various farmers and the actual 
number of barrels of beer supplied to each public-house. Subsequently I had 
for a time in my possession the 400k of one of these houses, given to me by a 
former landlord, and there were cases there of men earning 12s. to 145, a week, 
and not reckoned as unsteady, who habitualiy speat 6s. or 7s. a week at the 
public house. 


It may interest consumers of alcoholic beverages to learn what, 
according to the figures officially placed, on July 15th, 1890, before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Deleterious 
Spirits, some of the drinks so generally relished are really made up of. 
That report states that, one year with another, there are sold in this 
country as whiskey 21,828,284 gallons of a decoction which is not 
whiskey at all; 6,000,000 gallons are sold as brandy and gin which 
are neither the one nor the other; nearly 14,000,000 gallons of potato 
and rice spirit are imported, and 12,500,000 gallons are consumed 
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under the erroneous impression that they are rum or gin. Who, 
after this, would care to be a spirit drinker? 

The recent edition of Sir Henry Thompson’s popular *‘ Food and 
Feeding” does not call for much comment. The importance of 
properly selecting and preparing food, the various materials at man’s 
command, the ordinary dietary of Englishmen, the contrast between 
it and that of Continental nations, and many other topics are fully 
discussed in its pages. Sir Henry regards the food taken in this 
country as far too solid and stimulating—shall I say, too indigestible 
—and throughout the work this is the key-note. Greater attention 
should rather, he thinks, be paid to skill in cooking than to quantity. 
The dreary monotony of the dinner-table of many middle-class 
families is most wasteful. Describing such an establishment, our 
accomplished author observes : “ Joints of beef and mutton, of which 
we all know the very shape and the changeless odour, follow one 
another with unvarying regularity, six roast to one boiled, and have 
done so ever since the average middle-class Englishman began to keep 
house some five-and-twenty years ago!” But roast meat is rarely to 
be obtained, when the term is used in the good old sense of a joint 
cooked in front of an open fire. Without disparaging the improve- 
ments of cooking-range manufacturers, the difference between roasting 
before an open fire and baking in a close or partially ventilated 
range is considerable, while the superiority is with the former. 
The author lays great stress on draising animal food, and regrets 
that it is not better understood and more generally practised in this 
country. raising, as ordinarily understood by English cooks, 
does not strongly recommend itself; for its successful performance 
the meat should be just immersed in a strong liquor of vegetable and 
animal juices, called draise, in a close covered vessel; the latter 
should be exposed for a considerable time to a degree of heat just 
short of boiling, and as little evaporation as possible should be per- 
mitted. In this manner the toughest and most fibrous of flesh 
becomes tender and digestible. Soups, although excellent and 
economical, are not sufficiently used among us, and the author of 
“Food and Feeding” gives considerable space to them. In connec- 
tion with this matter, some of my readers will recollect the amusing 
controversy, afew years ago, when Sir Henry Thompson stated, in a 
paper read at the Fisheries Exhibition, that turtle-soup “ at its best” 
was made of stock from the conger-eel, the turtle only furnishing the 
garnish and the name. Several dealers in turtle-soup, and some 
other persons who were somewhat over zealous to protect, as they 
imagined, the injured reputation of civic banquets, took up the 
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cudgels against Sir Henry, but he silenced his critics and established 
the accuracy of his assertions. 

What would Sir Henry say to plum-pudding as an invalid’s dish ? 
Would he be more amused or disgusted with the following. “A 
much insulted British Plum-Pudding” some time ago wrote to the 
Times : 

Perhaps your readers may be interested as well as amused at the information 
which the Xveutszeitung offers to its patrons concerning English Christmas 
puddings, The extract, of which the following is a translation, is from an article 
on English Christmas customs, reprinted from the K7veutzzeitung by the Peters- 
burgere Zeitung of January 5: ‘‘ The ingredients of this famous national dish 
consist of dough, beer in the course of fermentation, milk, brandy, whisky, and 
gin in equal parts ; bread, citronade, and small and large raisins in profusion. 
The mass must be stirred by the whole family for at least three days, and then 
hung up in a linen bag for six weeks in order to thoroughly ferment. The cost 
of this delicacy,’’ adds the well-informed writer, ‘‘ is about 20s, for four persons,” 
Live and learn ! 


One can only hope that the amusing articles one so often reads in 
English periodicals on foreign curiosities of diet have something more 
reliable to rest upon, and that foreigners do not find them more 
amusing than true. 

The fruit lover will be glad to hear on good authority that fruit 
farming is rapidly making way in many parts of the three kingdoms. 
Mr. Charles Whitehead mentions, in an interesting article, originally 
published in the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, that fifty years 
ago under 100,000 acres of land were given to fruit growing; these 
in 1872 had increased to 170,000, and the present estimate is at 
least 214,000. When allowance is also made for the improved 
methods of cultivation generally adopted there is good reason for 
satisfaction. In addition, it should be remembered that the imports 
of apples have increased from 71,162 bushels in 1839 to 3,796,692 
in 1888 ; nearly half this enormous amount comes from the United 
States, and half the remainder, a quarter of the whole that is, from 
Canada ; but we also receive large quantities of soft fruit from Spain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Portugal. It remains true that there 
is still plenty of room for the development of fruit-growing in this 
country. Unfortunately our fruit-growers are severely handicapped 
by drawbacks less felt in the States and on the Continent ; amongst 
these may be mentioned excessive carriage rates and the charges of 
the middle-men—though how the latter are to be avoided is not 
obvious—and late spring frosts, to which the author of “Lorna 
Doone” has just drawn marked attention. If we do not use fruit to 
the extent we ought, we are none the less to blame in not turning 
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vegetables to proper account. Some very serious diseases are 
aggravated, if not caused by meat, and the well-to-do, to put the 
matter mildly, certainly eat too much animal food. Almost all large 
overgrown vegetables can be boiled, and make excellent dishes. 
Huge cucumbers, too overgrown to be eaten raw, are a wholesome 
second vegetable, cooked like vegetable-marrow, or boiled whole 
in salt and water, and when thoroughly tender, should be strained 
through a sieve, and seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter. Lettuces, 
redishes, and celery can also be served up well boiled, and are delicious. 
Under the title of “ Our Farmers in Chains,” the Rev. Harry 
Jones gives, in a recent number of the ational Review, the prices 
of different agricultural products which the farmer receives, the cost 
of transit to the Metropolis, and the price paid by consumers ; and 
the facts which this distinguished writer has collected, though in the 
main not new to the farmer, who has long known the vast difference 
between the sum paid him and that obtained by the retailer, are so 
strikingly put that they must arrest the attention of every reader. 
Mr. Jones observes that people will hardly credit that some things 
which the farmer grows easily and abundantly, and which are in con- 
stant demand, are retailed at more than double and treble the price 
which he receives for them ; and yet the truth of this is capable of 
easy proof. Struck by the price charged for small carrots, a penny 
for three, in one of the poorer districts of London, Mr. Harry Jones 
directed an agent to pay regular visits to the humbler shops in Lisson 
Grove, Bethnal Green, Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, and Limehouse, and 
ascertain the prices charged. ‘The result was, broadly, the discovery 
that carrots, bought in the bunch, were charged for at the rate of a 
half-penny apiece, turnips about the same, and good parsnips every- 
where a penny each. Ten bushe- of carrots were then bought for 
him by a farmer friend near Thurstcn Station on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, about three hours from London ; they weighed 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 14]bs., 
and contained six hundred and thirty carrots—sixty-three to the 
bushel. The cost of the whole was 2s. 11¢., or 3$d. the bushel; thus 
he bought sixty-three good carrots for 3}¢.—the current price of nine 
to the working-people of London. Six hundred and thirty carrots 
weigh one-sixth of a ton, so that a ton would number 3,780, and the 
price would be 17s. 6d. ; the cost of carriage between Thurston and 
London is 8s. gd. in two-ton truck loads. Hence a ton of carrots, 
numbering 3,780 roots, can be bought at Thurston and transported 
to Bishopsgate for £1. 6s. 3¢., while close to the latter a bundle of 
nine is selling at 34a. or £6. 2s. 6d. the ton! Deducting £1. 6s. 3d. 
from £6. 2s. 6¢., £4, 16s. 3d. remains to cover the cost of the car- 
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riage of the ton to the shop of the retail dealer, leaving him a very 
handsome profit. But the Great Eastern undertakes to bring from 
station to station and to deliver a ton of carrots in London within 
ordinary limits for 15s. 1od., so that the actual cost of this quantity 
of carrots, placed in the hands of a retailer, is #1. 135. 4d. His 
retail price would make a ton fetch £6. 25. 6d., showing a profit 
which he certainly does not get under existing conditions, the lion’s 
share going to the middle-man. Dealing with white turnips, Mr. 
Jones estimates the number grown on an acre at 30,000, and as fine 
ones are sold in London at a $d. each, and bundles of smaller ones 
at 34d., an enormous difference exists between prices in town and 
in the open country. Parsnips are grown much in the same way as 
carrots, and a good crop of the latter produces 1,000 bushels to the 
acre ; if only fifty roots were allowed to the bushel the total would 
be 50,000. Even half that number would, at the London retail price, 
come to £104. 3s. 4d., a sum which, could he only get it, would 
make the poor farmer’s mouth water. 

How much can be written on such an apparently insignificant 
text as oysters is shown by a singularly curious and even learned 
work just given to the world by Dr. J. R. Philpots, of Parkstone. It 
deals with the whole history of oysters and extends to goo closely . 
printed pages. The author however informs me that his material 
would fill 1,200, but that in pity to his readers he has held over 300 
pages for another edition. Had his portly tome extended to the 
dimensions originally proposed it would have more than merited the 
comprehensive title it bears, “Oysters and All about Them”—for could 
anyone find more to say? The work abounds in quaint passages and 
anecdotes drawn from old and little read sources, and therefore 
resembles, mutatis mutandis, the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” or the 
“ Compleat Angler.” I venture to give a brief passage as a specimen 
of the lively style and careful research of the author. 

In the days when luxury was rampant, and men of great wealth, like Licinius 
Crassus, the leviathan slave merchant, rose to the highest honour, this dealer in 
human flesh in the boasted land of liberty filled the office of consul along with 
Pompey the Great. On one occasion he required 10,000 tables to accommodate 
all his guests. How many barrels of oysters were eaten at that celebrated dinner 
the Ephemerides—as Plutarch calls the Zimes and the Morning Post of his day— 
have omitted to state ; but as oysters then took the place that turtle-soup now 
does at our great City banquets, the imagination may busy itself, if it likes, with 
the calculation. All we know is that oysters then fetched very high prices at 
Rome, as the author of the ‘* Tabella Cibaria” has not failed to tell us; and 
then, as now, the high price of any luxury was sure to make a liberal supply 
necessary, when a plutocrat like Crassus, to strengthen his popularity, entertained 
half the city as his guests. The Romans had a weakness for the breedy creatures, 
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as Christopher North calls them in his inimitable ‘* Noctes Ambrosianz.” In the 
time of Nero, at least one hundred and twenty-four years later, the consumption 
of oysters in the Imperial City was nearly as great as it is now in the World’s 
Metropolis ; and there is a statement that during the reign of Domitian untold 
millions of bushels were annually consumed at Rome. ‘These oysters were but 
the Mediterranean produce—the small fry of Circe and the smaller Lucrinians. 
This unreasonable demand upon them quite exhausted the beds in the great fly- 
catcher’s reign ; and it was not till under the wise administration of Agricola in 
Britain, when the Romans got their far-famed Rutupians from the shores of Kent, 
from Richborough and the Reculvers—the Xutupi Portus of the Itinerary, of 
which the Aegulbium, near Whitstable, at the mouth of the Thames, was the 
northern boundary—that Juvenal praised them as he does. And he was right, for 
the whole world besides produces no oyster like them ; and of all the breedy 
creatures that glide, or have ever glided, down the throats of the human race, 
our Natives are probably the most delectable. Can we wonder when Macrobius 
tells us the Roman pontiffs, in the fourth century of our era, never failed to have 
Rutupians at table, for we can feel sure that Constantine the Great and his 
mother, the pious Helena, must have carried their British taste with them to 
Rome. Pliny mentions that, according to the historians of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion, oysters, a foot in diameter, were found in the Indian Seas; and Sir James 
E. Tennent was unexpectedly enabled to corroborate the correctness of this 
statement, for at Kottier, near Trincomalee, enormous specimens of edible oysters 
were brought to the vest-house. One measured more than eleven inches in length, 
by half as many in width. But this extraordinary measurement is beaten by the 
oysters of Port Lincoln, in South Australia, which are the largest edible ones in 
the world. They are as large as a dinner-plate, and of much the same shape. 
They are sometimes more than a foot across the shell, and the oyster fits his 
habitation so well that he does not leave much margin. It is a new sensation, 
when a friend asks you to lunch at Adelaide, to have ome oyster fried in butter, 
or eggs and bread-crumbs, set before you ; but it is a very pleasant experience, 
for the flavour and delicacy of the Port Lincoln mammoths are proverbial even 
in that land of luxuries, 


Dr. Philpots has as an object to draw special attention to the 
importance of a ionger close season, less recklessness in dredging, 
and the systematic extension of oyster-beds; but in some respects his 
conclusions are at variance with those of Huxley. 

The last report of the Scotch Fishery Board is rich in curious 
information on salmon—king of fish—herrings, and oysters. The 
Times, in a sparkling“leader, has given the “ Breedy Creatures” of 
Christopher North a telling paragraph, which my readers will thank 
me for giving them an opportunity of reperusing at their leisure, and 
which supplements my own remarks on Dr. Philpots’ great book of 
goo pages. 


The movements and the multiplication of the herring are beyond human 
control, but it is otherwise with the oyster. The pages of the Report which the 
Commissioners devote to this delicate morsel are, in fact, filled with statistics as 
to the destruction of natural oyster-beds throughout the world, and as to the way 
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in which art is contriving to supply their place. For example, the Firth of Forth 
is almost emptied of its oysters, and the trade of Leith has dwindled to 315 hundreds, 
valued at £175, or 11s. per hundred. At the beginning of the century a single 
boat would often take 6,000 oysters in a day, which would be sold for Is. 3d. a 
hundred. The same story, as everyone knows, is told of all the natural oyster 
fisheries, not only round our own coast, but in France and even in America. For 
example, ‘‘ the produce of the rich beds of the Bay of Cancale, on the coast of 
Normandy, gradually fell from 71,000,000 of oysters in 1847 to 1,000,000 in 
1865.” In America the beds north of the Chesapeake are now worthless ; those 
on Rhode Island and Connecticut are reported extinct ; and even the great beds 
of Maryland and Virginia are becoming rapidly exhausted. But there is happily 
another side tothe medal. The oyster is a being that can be watched, and the 
man of science has been watching it. Its development in all its stages is known, 
and, fortunately, the conditions of it are such as can be produced artificially. The 
first important step seems to have been taken in 1851, under the direction of 
Professor Coste, of the Collége de France; and the astonishing result of the 
experiments introduced by him has been that, at Arcachon alone, the number of 
oysters exported rose in ten years, between 1871 and 1880, from under 5,000,000 
to the enormous number of 195,000,000. In America, as might be expected from 
that country, where everything is. done on a large scale, the results are greater 
still. It was in 1874 that Mr. H. C. Rowe, of Newhaven, began sowing shells 
in deep water: this being the method which experience has suggested for giving 
the young fry, diffused throughout the water, a place to which they can attach them- 
selves. Mr. Rowe, according to the Commissioners, ‘‘now sows as many as a 
hundred thousand bushels of shells annually upon what is now the most colossal 
oyster-farm in the world, embracing an area of 15,000 acres at the bottom of the 
sea.” He and his imitators, in fact, have developed a large industry, and already 
supply the markets of New York with 60 per cent. of all the oysters sold there. 
For the details of the method adopted we must refer our readers to the Blue-book, 
only expressing the hope that something like the American system, which is 
capable of much regulation and improvement, may be largely adopted on our 
own coasts, famous for oysters since Roman times. 


How rapidly animals adapt themselves to altered conditions of 
existence the following passage will show: and human beings are not 
less quick in submitting to unfamiliar circumstances and in thriving 
upon them. “ Hereabouts,” says Miss Betham Edwards in her 
recent work on the “ Roof of France,” “ the barren, stony wilderness- 
like country betokens the region of the Causses, We are all this 
time winding round the rampart-like walls of the great Causse de 
Larzac, which stretches from Le Vigan to Millaw, rising to a height 
of 2,624 feet above sea-level, and covering an area of nearly a 
hundred square miles. This Causse affords some interesting facts 
to evolutionists : the aridity, the absolutely waterless condition of 
the Larzac has evolved a race of non-drinking animals. The sheep, 
browsing the fragrant herbs of these plateaux, have altogether 
unlearned the habit of drinking, whilst the cows drink very little. 
The much esteemed Roquefort cheese is made from ewes’ milk, the 
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non-drinking ones of the Larzac. Is the peculiar flavour of the 
cheese due to this non-drinking habit ?” 

Most people, no doubt, know that the ruminants—that is, certain 
animals, like cows—have large pouches connected with their intestinal 
apparatus, in which imperfectly masticated food is received, and, at 
a convenient season, returned into the mouth and there thoroughly 
masticated. Human beings occasionally have the power of returning 
their food into the mouth for a more complete mastication, and one 
such instance is recorded by Mrs. Piozzi in her “ Journey through 
Italy,” that of a gentleman living at Milan, in the year 1786, who 
had this remarkable peculiarity : 

There is a lawyer at Milan, and a man respected in his profession, who 
actually chews the cud like an ox, which he did at my request and in my presence. 
He is apparently much like another tall, stout man, but has many extraordinary 
properties, being eminent for strength, and possessing a set of ribs and sternum 
very surprising, and worthy the attention of anatomists. His body, upon the 
slightest touch, even through all his clothes, throws out electric sparks. He can 
reject his meals from his stomach at pleasure, and did absolutely, in the course of 
two hours—the only twoI ever passed in his company—go through, to oblige me, 
the whole operation of eating, masticating, swallowing, and returning by the 
mouth a large piece of bread and a peach. Withall this conviction nothing more 
was wanting ; but I obtained, besides, the confirmation of common friends, who 
were willing likewise to bear testimony of this strange accidental variety. What 
I hear of his character is that he is a low-spirited, nervous man, and I suppose 
his ruminating moments are spent in lamenting the singularities of his frame. 

Mrs. Oliphant, one of the most charming and entertaining of 
living writers, has in her delightful “ Literary History of England,” a 
work of extraordinary merit and as interesting as a novel, given a 
touching account of Burns’ habits and his deplorable craving for 
stimulants. She also draws pointed attention to the melancholy, 
though of course well-known, fact that Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Thomas de Quincey, who were both connected, at least for a time, 
with the Lake school of poets, were addicted to a dreadful habit, 
closely allied to intemperance—an inordinate craving for opium, 
which blasted the lives of both. A passage that greatly struck me in 
reading her graceful narrative of Anna Seward, the “Swan of 
Lichfield,” draws a sad picture of the disgraceful exhibition which 
poor Erasmus Darwin, the once famous poet, though now almost 
forgotten, usually so abstemious, made of himself one day that he 
had been transgressing his ordinary temperance. 


‘** To balance,” says Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ Miss Seward’s semi-heroic narrative, we 
are told of a certain occasion on which Dr. Darwin, who as a rule eschewed all 
intoxicating liquors, was persuaded to drink more wine than was good for him. 
It was while on a boating expedition, in the middje of a hot midsummer day, 
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To the horror and astonishment of his friends, the half-intoxicated doctor, 
suddenly plunged out of the boat into the river, when they were close to Notting- 
ham, and rushing, in his wet clothes, across the fields, reached the market-place 
before they could overtake him. Here they found him mounted on a tub, making 
an oration to the gaping multitude around. ‘Ye men of Nottingham, listen to 
me,’ he said. ‘ You are ingenious and industrious mechanics, By your industry, 
life’s comforts are procured for yourselves and your families. If you lose your 
health, the power of being industrious will forsake you, shat you know ; but you 
may not know that to breathe fresh and changed airconstantly is not less necessary 
to procure health than sobriety itself. Air becomes unwholescme in a few hours 
if the windows are shut. I have no z#/erest in giving you this advice. Re- 
member what I, your countryman and a physician, tell you. If you would not 
bring infeciion and disease upon yourselves, and to your wives and little ones, 
change the air you breathe ; change it many times a day by opening your windows.’ 
After this abrupt address he got down from his tub and went back with his 
friends to their boat. The dripping philosopher on his homely platform, the 
gaping crowd about him, an eager apothecary of his acquaintance vainly endeav- 
ouring to persuade him to come home with him and change his wet clothes, and 
the astounded excursionists standing by, not knowing what tomake of their friend’s 
vagary, form an amusing picture.”’ 


Perhaps one of the most singular proofs of affection ever recorded 
is that given by the eccentric genius, De Quincey. He paid a girl of 
eighteen a signal compliment, and showed himself capable of sublime 
self-sacrifice for her sake: during his engagement he positively 
reduced his daily allowance of opium from 340 grains to 40. With 
his constitutional melancholy, aggravated by the abuse of this terrible 
drug, De Quincey went through as much misery as the most unfor- 
tunate of men ever experienced. 

The physician is asked a dozen times a day, by clients of an 
inquiring turn, what they had better eat, but usually they intend all 
the while to take just what pleases them. If the doctor’s advice is 
in accordance with their humour, well and good ; if not, they abuse 
him, and go their own way, notwithstanding all the cogent arguments 
he can bring forward. A great physician of the past—Sir Richard 
Jebb—was not distinguished for the delicate language he made use 
of to his patients. Nothing used to make him swear more than the 
eternal question, “‘ What may I eat?” “Pray, Sir Richard, may I 
eat a muffin?” ‘ Yes, madam—the best thing you can take.” “Oh, 
dear me, I am glad of that. But, Sir Richard, you told me the other 
day that it was the worst thing I could eat!” ‘What would be 
proper for me to eat to-day ?” queries another lady. “ Boiled turnips.” 
“ Boiled turnips !” exclaims the patient. ‘* You forget, Sir Richard, 
I told you I could never eat boiled turnips.” “Then, madam, you 
must have a terribly vitiated appetite ! ” 

The following lines were written for Sir Richard Jebb’s epitaph : 
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Here, caught in Death’s web, 
Lies the great Doctor Jebb, 
Who got gold-dust like Sir Astley Cooper ; 
Did you speak about diet, 
He would kick up a riot, 
And swear like a madman or trooper, 


When he wanted your money, 
Like sugar or honey, 
Sir Richard looked happy and placid ; 
Having once touched the cash 
He was testy and rash, 
And his honey was turned all to acid. 


Perhaps one of the most curious features of the present age is 
the constant attack on time-honoured beliefs. Every kind of food 
and drink is proved by some scientific discoverer or another to be 
rank poison ; all amusements are attacked on sanitary grounds, while 
no occupation escapes: in short, according to some pedant or 
another, life is beset with such perils that how it is preserved for a 
single month must startle the inquirer. How singular to be warned 
that tea and coffee are more dangerous than alcohol, and that excess 
—though, what is excess >—in the former is worse, positively worse 
than drunkenness caused by wine and beer! This, at any rate, is the 
conclusion drawn by Dr. Mendel, of Berlin. But he has been fore- 
stalled, and Brillat-Savarin, who really can write well, long ago assured 
us that Buffon and Voltaire drank enormous quantities of coffee to 
their deadly hurt, and that the descriptions, which the former penned 
of the dog, the tiger, the lion and the horse, were written under 
strong cerebral excitement. He uttered the awful warning that a 
person of sound constitution might without danger take two bottles 
of wine a day, face Dr. Richardson, throughout a long lifetime, but 
with the same indulgence in coffee he would become an idiot or die 
of consumption. But let us descend to particulars. “In Leicester 
Square, London,” writes the author of the ‘Physiologie du Goi,” 
“T have seen a man whom the immédefate use of coffee had reduced 
to the state of a helpless cripple. He no longer suffered any pain, 
but had become accustomed to the state, and treated himself to five 
or six glasses a day.” Brillat-Savarin, in his inimitable fashion, there- 
upon adds that to prepare himself for a severe task he once drank a 
larger quantity of coffee than usual, but, not having to grapple with 
the work he expected, had to pay for his rashness by not closing his 
eyes for forty hours, his brain all the while being on the rack, and 
“ acting like a mill in motion with nothing to grind.” But, pleasantry 
apart, every medical practitioner knows that the reckless consumption 
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of hot tea, so common among the poorer class of middle-aged 
women, is not unattended with inconvenience, in some cases indeed 
with actual danger, and much of the indigestion that makes their 
lives so miserable can be traced to their craving—a perfectly 
artificial one—for tea: at any rate, I have in hundreds of cases 
succeeded in relieving many of these unhappy sufferers by 
stopping the supplies of tea for a few weeks. 

While on tea, a few words on common household beverages may 
not be out of place. As every child knows in days when, as the 
Latin Delectus says, “even boys know many things of which the 
learned of olden times were ignorant,” four or five non-alcoholic 
beverages are consumed in incredible quantities in all parts of the 
world, and by all classes ; of these, infusions of tea, coffee-beans, 
coffee-leaves, cocoa, Paraguay tea, chicory, and Brazilian cocoa, or 
guarana, are the principal, though others are taken in smaller 
amounts. 

To commence with cocoa. This familiar beverage contains a 
crystallised nitrogenous alkaloid called thcobromine, the analogue of 
the theine or caffeine in the other members of the same class, 
Theobromine is noteworthy for its large percentage of nitrogen, and 
it has been credited with being a nerve restorer. Though tasteless, 
theine is the stimulating constituent for which these beverages are 
drunk in such quantities, and any useful physiological properties they 
possess mainly depend on it. Although the warmth of the infusion 
is grateful to most people, the aroma of cocoa, tea, and coffee, which 
has something to do with making them general favourites, is due to 
a pungent and powerful volatile oil, rarely exceeding one part in 
150 or 200. Cocoa, though it should be thoroughly mixed with 
water and beaten into a paste to prevent the formation of lumps, 
should invariably be we// dotled; it is then more palatable, and when 
the manufacturer has added starch, a harmless constituent of the 
cheaper brands, more nutritious. Cocoa made with milk, or equal 
parts of milk and water, is nutritious and wholesome, and cheaper 
than tea or coffee. My readers should remember that perfectly pure 
brands, like Cadbury’s cocoa essence and Fry’s cocoa extract, never 
thicken on the application of hot water, for they contain no starch. 
These high-class preparations are cheaper and wholesomer, for they 
only consist of cocoa from which two-thirds of the rich and indi- 
gestible cacao butter has been expressed; nor are they, like the 
Dutch cocoas, adulterated with dangerous and objectionable alkaline 
salts. It is significant that the fierce battle on behalf of pure non- 
medicated cocoa which has been raging in the market is not 
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confined to England ; the firm of Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchestef, 
Mass., U.S.A., has also been compelled to exert itself to the utmost 
against Dutch cocoas, which sell at higher prices than their pure 
rivals, because the alkalies added to them by the makers give the 
resulting infusion or soup an appearance of increased fictitious 
strength, and so deceive the public. 

The nutritious properties of tea and coffee hardly call for atten- 
tion, nor is it certain that—unless sugar and milk are added—they 
have any value at all as food. Tea has been credited with promoting 
the transformation of starchy and fatty food, and with encouraging 
perspiration, by stimulating the action of the skin ; but some physi- 
ologists try to show that it promotes the chemico-vital bodily 
functions, and increases rather than checks waste. Strong tea 
counteracts, in some limited degree, alcohol, and is often used by 
dram-drinkers, especially in London, for that purpose, and I have 
known Warwickshire peasants fall back upon it. The Metropolitan 
Police are said to be keenly alive to its anti-alcoholic properties, while 
hard drinkers are not ignorant of them, and sometimes tax them to 
the utmost. 

Coffee lessens the action of the skin, and it is said—but more 
observations are needed to settle the matter—that with a moderate 
allowance of food, and a liberal supply of tea and coffee, a much larger 
amount of bodily and mental work can be got through than when these 
beverages are excluded from the diet and more food is given; in 
other words, one of the strongest claims on behalf of all these 
beverages is that they are food economisers and waste preventers— 
and if this could be sustained their physiological value would be 
established ; but I fancy much can be said on the other side. Tea 
and coffee are, in some at present inexplicable way, of service to the 
human economy, and most people look upon them as prime neces- 
saries of life. Marked recovery of spirits follows a cup of coffee or 
tea taken directly after violent exertion—at any rate, many people say 
so. ‘These fluids ought not to be drunk hot, nor in excess, nor at a 
late hour, as all—but coffee more particularly—interfere with sleep. 
Unfortunately, the custom is growing of taking them nearly boiling 
hot ; the folly of this is shown by the indigestion and disturbance of 
the system sometimes following a single cup of very hot strong tea 
or coffee. Besides, pepsin—the active principle of the gastric juice— 
is rendered inert when very lot drinks are taken into the stomach, 
and a temperature of 120° to 130° Fah. appears to destroy its active 
properties ; in other words, very hot fluids give rise to indigestion, 
disturbance of the system, and waste of food, and many experienced 
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medical practitioners trace a great deal of the severe indigestion 
which torments middle-aged women to the inordinate quantities of 
scalding weak tea they take six or seven times a day. I notice that 
a large proportion, perhaps a majority, of my dyspeptic patients are 
tea-drinking total abstainers, principally women, who are foolish 
enough to saturate themselves with insipid hot fluids, and then blame 
teetotalism for their bad health. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa are all more economical when finely sub- 
divided. At the barracks of the Royal Marines, at Stonehouse, I 
was surprised to find that tea-leaves were always ground very fine 
before being infused. An orderly told me that the saving was con- 
siderable, less ground tea being needed than unground ; this is a 
good hint, and my readers should not forget to act uponit. A small 
hand-mill, like the one for coffee, answers admirably, and the daily 
allowance of tea could be ground in it. Some years ago cakes of 
compressed tea, divided by a network of lines for greater ease in 
breaking them into pieces of proper size, were widely advertised : I 
do not know what has befallen the venture ; it could not fail to have 
many uses, and ought to have been successful. A curious and 
entertaining article on brick-tea caught my eye a short time ago: I 
give the most interesting passages, from which the reader will see 
that the Orientals are aware of the importance of compressing their 
tea. 

A curious and interesting feature of the Chinese tea trade is the extraordinary 
growth of the brick-tea industry. Formerly the ‘‘ Bods” of Thibet were the 
only customers for the compressed and sourish slabs that found their way across 
the frontiers to the Chinese dependency, but now the Tartars of Central Asia, the 
Siberians, and the peoples of Eastern Russia, all demand their raw tea in slabs, 
tablets, or bricks. Consul Allen recently stated that the trade in brick-tea seems 
to increase by leaps and bounds. The bricks are prepared by machinery, and 
the brick-tea factories, with their tall chimneys, are the most striking buildings 
in the European settlement at Hankow. The museum at Kew Gardens received 
a couple of samples of this tablet-tea early in the present year, and the last 
number of the Kew Audletin contains an interesting reference to brick-tea. Two 
kinds of tablet-tea are manufactured for the Siberian and Russian markets, the 
large and the small ; but they differ both in manner of preparation and in quality 
of the leaf used. The large bricks are made in a very simple way: a quantity 
of common tea-dust is placed in a sort of pudding-cloth or bag, steamed for a 
few moments, then turned into wooden moulds, where it is beaten to the required 
consistency by wooden mallets. 

In the modern steam manufactories of Hankow the dry dust is poured into 
iron moulds, and there subjected to steaming and pressure. This gives a better 
shaped and firmer brick. When ready, the bricks are placed to cool, stored in 
drying rooms for a week, carefully wrapped in separate papers and packed in 
bamboo baskets, each containing sixty-four. Each brick must weigh one catty— 
1} Ib.—and care must be exercised to secure the desired weight, or the 
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Siberians and Tartars refuse them. Hence, a brick, if under weight, is rejected. 
Green tea is prepared in the same way, only the prejudices of buyers require it 
to be made up in 2}-Ib. tablets, to be made of the whole leaf, ard to be packed 
thirty-six in 2 basket. The cost of preparation, carriage, duty, and packing is 
30s. per picul of 133 Ibs., or 2}. per lb.—hence it can be sold at a very low 
price in the Siberian and Russian markets. The makers, being practical 
men, take care to reserve the finer and best dust for the outside, keeping the 
coarser and inferior leaf for the inside. Some years ago this kind of brick-tea 
was shipped to London in large quantities for Russia. At present it all goes 
direct from China overland, vié Kiahhta and Maimachin. 

The better class of Siberians and Mongols require a superior article, and to 
supply their wants a smaller brick or tablet of good quality leaf is prepared. It 
is manufactured from the finest tea-dust. The selection is carefully made, only 
the product of the early pickings or first crop being chosen. The fine leaf is not 
steamed, for steaming robs the tea of all its fragrance, and would ill adapt the 
bricks for connoisseurs, The dust is poured into steel moulds, quite dry, and 
subjected to hydraulic pressure of two tons to the square inch. In this way the 
tea preserves for an indefinite period all its aroma and freshness. The original 
cost to the manufacturer at Hankow is over 84s. per picul. Duty, carriage, pack- 
ing, and so forth, amount to at least as much, so that the tablets can hardly be 
sold at a profit by the wholesale dealer and retailed much under 4s. per pound. 
With the best steam machinery the failures are only five per cent.; where the old- 
fashioned hand-moulds are used, twenty-five per cent. of the bricks turned out 
are imperfect and have to be remade. It is claimed for the compressed tablets 
and bricks that the fragrant constituents of the leaf are better preserved than in 
the ordinary loose state, that the cells are broken by the heavy hydraulic pressure ; 
hence the use of bricks is more economical, a given weight yielding a ‘stronger 
infusion than the same quantity of loose tea. But though the small tablets have 
been introduced in this country, they have not taken with English tea-drinkers. 
The true brick-tea of China, the unsophisticated article, is, however, nothing like 
the tablets and slabs which find their way to Russia and Siberia. The genuine 
brick-tea of the Chinese manufacturers is intended for the Thibetan market and 
for the Eastern Mongols. It is made of the whole leaf, stalk, flower, and all, as 
it is picked from the tea-shrub, and is in shape and appearance not unlike a rather 
dirty ordinary brick. The correspondent writing in the Aew Gardens Bulletin 
states that he has never seen this kind of brick-tea manufactured, but knows it is 
made by the Chinese in a very simple way. Sém/eis hardly the word : primitive 
is nearer the mark. The leaves are chewed, and when well saturated with saliva 
are Jaid out to ferment and partially dry. They are then rolled up into little 
hal's, with the help of some additional moisture, and afterwards moulded by hand 
into oblong blocks, or bricks, ten inches long, ten broad, and four thick. The 
leaves thus prepared acquire a slightly sour taste, due to fermentation induced by 
the saliva. The trade in these bricks is a most important one, and it is the fear 
of interference with it on the part of the tea-growers of Assam that is at the 
bottom of the hostility manifested by the Chinese and Thibetans to an attempt 
to enter into closer commercial relations with the trans-Himalayan state. The 
trade in brick-tea is a monopoly of the Lamas or priestly caste of Thibet, and 
they are very jealous of any interference with a highly profitable business. The 
ordinary Thibetan must have tea ; it is the only thing he considers indispensable, 
and for this commodity he depends entirely upon the Lamas. The latter know 
that, if intercourse between Darjeeling and Thibet were encouraged, the Assam 
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planters would supply the natives with tea at a much lower rate than the priests 
charge. So, what with the ‘Lamas on the one hand and the Chinese planters on 
the other, it is not surprising that the attempt to foster commercial intercourse 
between India and Bodyui is not viewed with favour on the other side of the 
Indo-Chinese frontier. Brick-tea is also used as currency in Thibet, prices being 
quoted in equivalents of the compressed leaf. The beverage prepared from the 
sourish tablets is hardly likely to tempt the Western palate. The Thibetan tea- 
pot is a sort of wooden churn, into which a boiling infusion of the tea-leaves is 
poured through the strainer; a little salt is added, and some twenty or thirty 
strokes are applied with a wooden dasher pierced with holes. A lump of butter 
is thrown in, and the mixture churned with one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
strokes administered with much precision. But this is a good deal more palatable 
to Europeans than the brew concocted of the bricks by the Mongols, Meal, as 
well as a bountiful supply of butter, is added to the decoction, and with a fat 
sheep’s tail or two swimming about in the liquid, a dish of tea is served which, 
in flavour and appearance, is difficult to distinguish from well-thickened pea- 
soup. 


It will long be a moot question, which common household bever- 
age is the most wholesome and useful. That most people prefer 
something hot to drink is as certain as that the sun is the source of 
light and heat, and the well-meant crusade against hot infusions is 
making little way ; few indeed are the persons who stick to cold 
water, though a good many make free use of milk. In England tea 
is in almost universal request, and 150,000,000 Ibs. are used annually; 
coffee is not becoming a greater favourite—indeed, it is said to be 
actually losing ground ; while, though cocoa is coming into greater 
request, and the consumption has advanced rapidly of late, it is still 
far less used than it deserves. Although many persons complain that 
it does not refresh them like tea or coffee, it possesses the same 
advantage of warmth, while it is immensely more nutritious, and a 
large cup of rich, pure cocoa, with sugar and milk, is greatly more 
sustaining than one of tea or coffee. Cocoa is not an infusion or 
decoction, but a soup or gruel, and the finely divided particles are 
suspended in the mixture, but only for a short time ; they have a 
tendency to settle at the bottom, hence it requires frequent stirring ; 
and it was to saponify the cocoa soup that certain Dutch firms have 
added alkalies to their preparations, so that precipitation is not so 
rapid, and an appearance of greater fictitious strength is obtained. 
It is to be regretted that people cannot see the reason of the hostility 
of English firms to these medicated brands. It is no narrow or false 
patriotism to contend that when our own manufacturers offer, at very 
low prices, perfectly pureand wholesome preparations, we should, other 
things being equal, give them the preference. Something too could 
be advanced as to the objections to the regular use of medicated 
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cocoas, as the human system is not the better for daily doses of 
alkaline salts, and on account of their absolute purity the preparations 
of our own great makers have much to recommend them. 

From cocoa to the end of the world is a far cry apparently, but 
not in reality, for as soon as the population of the globe is so dense 
that sufficient food cannot be found, cocoa, which, unlike many other 
beverages, is a food, will not be forthcoming in sufficient quantities. 
Now, according to a leader in the Zimes of September 9, the British 
Association, at its recent Leeds gathering, was sorely exercised dis- 
cussing the very serious question presented by the rapid increase of 
population, and the first paragraph of that leader is worthy of close 
attention ; I give it verbatim. 


Some flippant person once observed that,'as posterity had never done any- 
thing for him, he could not see why he should trouble himself about posterity, 
It may be hoped that few would avow their acceptance of this shocking senti- 
ment, but there is reason to fear that many among us have formed a very in- 
adequate conception of the duty we all owe, even ta our more remote descen- 
dants. Happily the British Association exists to correct erroneous notions upon 
this and other important subjects, and to substitute serious reflection for irrespon- 
sible frivolity. Its anxiety for the future of the race may be estimated from the 
fact that two important sections—the Geographical and the Economical—met 
yesterday, September 8, to discuss the prospects of the population of the globe. 
Mr. Ravenstein opened the discussion with a paper in which he offered a careful 
and elaborate estimate of the possibilities of expansion. Our readers will learn 
with relief that, notwithstanding the gloomy prognostications sometimes heard, 
these possibilities are still in his view considerable. He estimates the population 
of the world for the present year at 1,468 millions, and, after making careful 
allowance for various unfavourable circumstances, he comes to the comforting 
conclusion that the human race may increase to the number of 5,994 millions 
without outrunning the supply of food. As this is equal to more than four times 
the existing population, it may be feared that improvident persons will find in his 
figures some encouragement to continued carelessness. But a closer examination 
will convince all but the most thoughtless that, great as is the apparent margin, 
we cannot afford to dispense with caution and foresight. Mr. Ravenstein has 
put to himself the pregnant question—How long will it be before the world is 
full, if humanity persists in its present reckless rate of increase, namely 8 per 
cent. per decade? Most people will probably learn with pained surprise that, 
on these terms, the limit of expansion will be reached in 182 years. In the year 
2072, unless the human race mends its ways, there will be no more room any- 


where. But a single decade will see an increase of 479 millions, and in a single 


year—the year 2073—a number of unfortunates exceeding the present population 
of the United Kingdom will be born into a world which will have no food to 
offer them. Imagination reels under the effort to realize the gigantic calamity 
thus clearly foreshadowed by the operations of science. The interval may actually 
be bridged by a couple of lives. The babe born this year may live to see the 
birth of a grandchild or great-grandchild in 1981, who in turn may live to witness 
the birth, in 2073, of one of his descendants fated to endure either starvation or a 
. 
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diet of grass. Surely the most frivolous must pause at the awful thought that 
his infant’s grandchild may live to see the world marked compéet, like a French 
omnibus. 

Not long ago, what at first seemed an incomprehensible inquiry 
was addressed to me: I was asked by a young lady, in a letter for- 
warded by a London editor, to inform her whether starch would do 
her and some young female friends harm. In my innocence I thought 
she meant the starch we get in flour, and which is so large and 
wholesome a part of its bulk, and so I replied that it was most useful 
and excellent. Judge of my astonishment to learn that she meant a 
horrid compound of washing starch, which she and her friends took 
in inordinate quantities to make themselves thin and interesting, 
much as vinegar is still so often swallowed for the same criminal 
purpose. What a shock to one’s feelings in the year 1890 to discover, 
for the first time, that starch, compounded with I know not what 
injurious messes, is taken to derange the stomach and to make the 
eater thin! Surely, if leanness and a bloodless complexion are 
coveted, nothing could be easier than to abstain from all but a 
modicum of food. 

For people bent on starving themselves or disorganising their 
digestion the quality of their food is of minor importance, so that my 
next paragraph will not interest them. 

The Bread and Food Reform League having recently obtained 
leave to hold meetings in the Board Schools of the Metropolis to air 
their views, a preliminary gathering was held at the Parkes’ Museum 
of Hygiene, and was attended by a large number of visitors. Dr. 
Hare, one of the most learned and genial of Metropolitan medical 
luminaries, a true philanthropist, and absolutely venerated by his old 
pupils, took the chair, and Dr. Norman Kerr, the great authority on 
the treatment of inebriety, read a paper on the “ Inestimable Value 
of Good Bread ”—arguing that, while white bread was indigestible 
and innutritious, brown bread, prepared on scientific principles, 
satisfied every demand from the hygienist’s standpoint. Dr. Kerr 
continued that it was rather singular that while the well-to-do were 
open to sound teaching—but are not the ignorant always the most 
impenetrable to new ideas—the views of the League, supported by a 
mass of incontrovertible evidence, had found little acceptance among 
the poor, who were far more directly concerned. Whole-meal bread 
develops a healthy structure of the body with vigorous brain-power, 
while flour, deprived of its phosphates, will, in the course of time, 
should it be relied upon as the staff of life, reduce those who eat it 
to the condition of “jelly-fish” (the expression, though telling, is not 
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mine but Dr. Kerr’s). Miss Yates, the hon. secretary of the League, 
contended that the use of white bread is a common cause of rickets 
in children, and of consumption, neuralgia, and other complaints in 
adults. This shows that even a vegetarian diet, in spite of its 
superior cheapness and wholesomeness, has drawbacks, when zeal is 
not accompanied by discretion and knowledge. By the way, an 
argument in support of vegetarianism, crowning all the others, and, in 
my humble judgment, giving them tenfold weight, is that the exten- 
sion of vegetarianism would lessen the indescribable and agonising 
sufferings of the unhappy creatures reared and killed for human food 
To say nothing of the atrocities perpetrated on calves, Strasburg 
geese, and many other timid animals reserved for the epicure’s con- 
sumption—of turtles nailed down to the decks of ships and trans- 
ported thousands of miles lying on their backs ; of cattle and poultry 
packed in railway carriages, and driven wild by want of food and 
water, jammed against one another, crushed into corners of vans and 
trucks, and shaken by the jolting of the trains—what of the cruelty of 
drovers and the ferocity of butchers? From one end of the world to 
another, through all the ages, the sufferings of animals atthe hand of 
man have been so terrible, unnecessary and cold-blooded, that they 
have saddened the hearts and darkened the lives of all the thoughtful 
men and women who have dared to think about them. Well has it 
been said, although with no bearing on vegetarianism, that no animal 
is half so savage as man. Whatever else it might mean, a vegetable 
diet would lessen the torture of animals and make humanity to them 
more common. 


ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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UP AND DOWN THE LINE. 


NE needs to be as great a man as Mr. Ruskin to be able to 
write to a correspondent, as he did in March, 1887, and 
describe railroads as “the most hideous things now extant, 
animated and deliberate earthquakes, destructive of all wise social 
habit or possible natural beauty, carriages of poor souls on the ridges 
of their own graves.” It is only fair to remember that these very 
burning words were written in reply to a gentleman of Cumberland, 
who had communicated with him respecting the then projected 
Ambleside Railway; they owe without doubt much of their intensity to 
esthetic reasons of the greatest cogency. Such a dislike to railways 
seems refreshingly fantastic now, but it was extremely common in the 
first half of this waning century, and fortified itself with reasons quite 
the reverse of zesthetic ; in fact, the anti-railway champions took up 
a sternly practical stand-point. At the third reading of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Bill in the House of Commons in 1826, 
the Hon. Edward Stanley moved that the Bill be read that day six 
months, and Sir Isaac Coffin seconded the motion, indignantly 
denouncing the project as fraught with fraud and imposition. He 
would not consent to see widows’ premises invaded, he gallantly said, 
and “ how,” he asked, “would any person like to have a railroad 
under his parlour window? What was to be done with all those who 
had advanced money in making and repairing turnpike roads? What 
with those who may still wish to travel in their own or hired carriages, 
after the fashion of their forefathers? What was to become of 
coach-makers and harness-makers, coach-masters and coachmen, 
innkeepers, horse-breeders, and horse-dealers? Was the House 
aware of the smoke and noise, the hiss and whirl, which locomotive 
engines, passing at the rate often of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
would occasion? Neither the cattle ploughing in the fields or graz- 
ing in the meadows could behold them without dismay. Iron would 
be raised in price 100 per cent., or, more probably, exhausted alto- 
gether! It would be the greatest nuisance, the most complete 
disturbance of quiet and comfort, in all parts of the kingdom, that 
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the ingenuity of man could invent!” Other opponents to the Bill 
gave forth still gloomier and odder predictions ; the smoke of the 
engines would kill the birds, and the cows would be so frightened 
(poor things !) as to cease to give their milk ; the sparks from the 
engines would set fire to the houses and manufactories on the line of 
route ; the horse would become an extinct animal, and such dire 
results were to ensue that amongst them the absolute ruin of the 
whole country would shrink to the insignificance of a mere detail. 
This was not considered particularly absurd by a large class of people 
in 1826, and one rather looks on those daring spirits as heroes who 
are represented in an old print of two trains as travelling on the 
Liverpool and Manchester line in 1830. One of these, which 
apparently represents the very earliest form of passenger train, is 
drawn by an engine, which is a species of first cousin to the famous 
“ Rocket,” the engine which gained Stephenson the prize of £ 500 in 
a competition at Rainhill, and which is still preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum. Previous to its opening the Liverpool and 
Manchester line offered this prize for the best engine that could draw 
three times its own weight. On the 8th October, 1829, three engines 
entered the competition ; the “ Rocket ” was there in charge of 
Stephenson ; Ericsson and Braithwaite showed the “ Novelty,” and 
Hackworth produced his “Nonpareil.” All the vehicles at the 
bottom of the print seem to be fully exposed to the weather, except 
for a slight awning overhead, and only a portion of the passengers are 
enjoying the luxury of seats ; the vehicles are in type not unlike open 
goods waggons of the present day. The upper portion of the picture 
shows a train with better accommodation, as all the carriages are 
covered in. It is worth noticing that the luggage of the passengers 
is piled on the roofs of the carriages, which elevated situation is also 
occupied by the guards ; the carriages are named “ The Traveller,” 
“The Times,” &c. ; like their predecessors, the stage coaches, which 
they had but recently then superseded. At the end of the train are 
seen a party of travellers seated in their own family carriage, which is 
mounted on a low truck and without the wheels having been removed 
from it. This self-respecting family includes some ladies in décolleté 
dresses, and on the box-seat are perched the coachman and footman, 
apparently as ornaments, for naturally there are no horses. Surely, 
even the Sage of Coniston would approve of this method of travel- 
ling, which has all the charms of Britannic exclusiveness and an 
almost artistic originality. The curious-looking engines of the 
“Rocket” type lingered on till comparatively recently on some 
Cornish lines. Their strange-looking apparatus of piston-rods, 
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cogged on one side, gave them a terrific appearance ; living eye- 
witnesses describe them as moving along with a horrid clang, which 
caused the country-folk to name them onomatopeeically “jim-jams,” 
and they looked to an imaginative spectator like some great dragon 
cr prehistoric beast painfully dragging its unwieldy bulk along and 
uttering discordant shrieks the while. 

It is most interesting to trace how tenaciously the first railway 
managers clung to the traditions of coaching, probably out of defer- 
ence to the susceptibilities of the timid travellers by the new convey- 
ance, who themselves adopted at first a method of procedure very 
different from our present airy style of “Third, single, Jericho.” An 
old work gives us a glimpse of ticket taking about eight and forty 
years ago on the London and Birmingham line. Having reached 
Euston the traveller found a policeman, in the company’s dark green 
uniform, standing about the entrance of the station. He then passed 
through the portico ; on the right was a range of buildings, the upper 
part of which was used as offices for the secretary and other officials. 
Moving on he entered beneath the colonnade, where the booking- 
offices were, and a number of people generally hung about, waiting 
to pay their fares. There were no pigeon holes in those days, but 
a large counter was in the booking-office with a number of clerks 
behind it “displaying the usual bustling, but with rather a more 
methodical appearance than their professional brethren at the coach- 
offices.” Then as now, the passengers passed in between a rail, 
through which only one individual could go at atime. Our early 
historian in recording his experiences (bold man that he was !) says : 
“Into this pass we enter, and we patiently listen to the utterance 
of the names of stations. When our turn comes we mention the 
place we are going to, and the station nearest it is named, together 
with the fare to that station. This sum we pay, and receive a ticket, 
which is forthwith stamped for us, and on which the number of the 
seat we are to occupy, and all the necessary directions, are printed. 
Ticket in hand, we proceed forwards through the entrance hall, and 
emerge beneath a spacious shedding, round which the traveller can 
scarcely cast a wondering gaze, when a policeman approaches, and 
hurriedly asks, ‘Number of your ticket, sir?’ Having obtained a 
glance at the ticket, the official immediately points out the owner’s 
seat in the train, and then hastens away to perform similar duties to 
others.” We must here say farewell to this observant traveller of 
the past, and leave him shivering at the entrance of his railway 
carriage, unwilling to quit the ‘evra firma of the “parade,” as the 
platform was anciently called. ‘The first railway-tickets were often 
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of ivory or horn ; some of them were charmingly engraved in steel 
by the American Bank-note Engraving Company. In shape they 
were circular, square, octagonal, and triangular. On the Leicester 
and Swannington Railway, metal tickets were used engraved with 
the name of the station which was the traveller’s destination. At 
the journey’s end these were collected by the guard, placed in a 
leather pouch, and taken to Leicester for future use. The builders 
of the first railway-carriages made not the least allowance for the 
changed mode of progression and motion which was naturally intro- 
duced with the steam-engine when they built the first coaches. They 
retained the short, narrow, stuffy body of the stage-coach, set it upon 
four wheels of another make, and then simply attached it to the 
engine as to a new, enlarged kind of horse. With the increased 
speed of travelling the motion became intolerable, and when a high 
rate of speed was reached few people could keep their seats. By 
degrees, but very slowly, these things were improved ; better ventila- 
tion. was ensured, more wheels were added, and the carriages 
enlarged in height, length, and width ; doors and windows also were 
so constructed as to keep out the clouds of dust that choked the 
traveller on badly-made and ill-kept lines. A good idea of the pitch 
to which modern care is extended to all the minutia ard details of 
carriage building may be gained by going over the works of the 
London and North Western at Wolverton. Here immense 
stores of the woods used are kept in stock. The spoils of West 
Indian and American forests are to be seen in the shape of huge 
logs of mahogany, bay-wood, pine and Quebec oak ; the East Indies 
send teak, which is largely used in the framing and fittings of the 
carriages, while English oak and ash are also to the fore. Overhead 
is a high-speed travelling crane, which, while one is looking on, 
seizes the great log in its powerful clutch and lifts it on to two trucks, 
standing upon a miniature railway of two feet gauge, which runs 
throughout the works. The log is swiftly conveyed into the saw- 
mill, and is met on its entrance either by a large circular saw, which 
soon converts it into planks, or by a frame saw, which cuts it into 
boards or panels as required. The planks are then cut to standard 
sizes, and packed away in drying sheds to season, or if they consist 
of already seasoned timber, they are at once marked out, and 
fashioned into the various parts of a carriage by some of the 
numerous complex machines which abound on every side. In the 
drying-sheds are kept, with the planks already mentioned, piles of 
mahogany panels and of veneers of walnut, sycamore, ebony, and 
various other woods used for ornamental purposes. These are all 
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labelled and dated, and receive as tender care as a leisured con- 
noisseur bestows upon his bins of choice vintages, for it seems that 
much depends upon skilful selection and preparation of the materials 
from which the carriages are built. In the “ body-shop” (which has 
a rather medical-student kind of sound by the way) these parts and 
sections, already cut out of seasoned timber, are put together and 
assume for the first time the rough semblance of the body of a 
carriage. This is then raised by a crane and lowered on to the 
under-frame already prepared for it ; the vehicle is then taken in the 
rough to another shop, where it undergoes long tedious processes of 
rubbing down, painting, and varnishing ; the internal fittings and 
upholsterings (which have been prepared in other shops) are then 
added, and the carriage is finally put in a cool airy shed for its paint 
and varnish to harden and dry before it finally emerges for, let us 
hope, a long career of usefulness in the world. 

It is quite worth while to go and see the process of wheel-making 
at the wheel-shop. The wheels are made without spokes, and the 
centres are solidly built up of segments of teak compressed by 
hydraulic power. Passing the imposing double row of wheel lathes, 
which, with apparently very little attention from the workmen, are 
cutting long spiral shavings of steel from the tyres, much as one pares 
an apple with a knife, or boring out tyres, and cutting the grooves for 
the retaining rings (which, once in place, make it impossible for the 
tyre to leave the wheel, even if broken into several pieces), one 
reaches the machinery by which the wheels are finally put together. 
A steel tyre, spun from a solid block of weldless Bessemer steel, is 
swung up by a hydraulic crane on to the press, the teak segments 
already prepared are placed in position within the circumference of 
the tyre, the press is closed up and a handle turned which sets the 
hydraulic ram in motion. Groaning, the solid blocks of teak are 
forced into the tyre; with a few thumps they are driven home. 
When the press is opened the wood centre is seen to be as homo- 
geneous as though formed out of one piece of timber. Nothing 
remains but to add the retaining ring and boss plates; another 
hydraulic press forces the wheel and its fellow on to the axle and 
keys them up. These are the means taken to set one more wheel 
rolling forth into the world to join its thousands of companions 
which are hurrying along the iron road day and night unceasingly. 
The curious in such matters may be interested to learn that the 
London and North Western Railway system is calculated to run one 
mile and three quarters every second, in one minute it does 104 
miles, while all the year round it goes every four hours a distance 
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equal to a girdle round the earth. Poor wheel and its destiny of eternal 
unrest ! A Victor Hugo alone could properly deal with its feelings 
from the moment when the teak is uprooted from its native forests of 
Siam to the time when it passes out of the yard of the works at Wol- 
verton to its giddy life of perpetual revolution. The same principle of 
evolution which has turned the old stage-coach into the comfortable 
modern saloon-carriage has been at work in every department of 
railways and their management, and the highly intricate and impor- 
tant modern system of railway-signalling springs from a most simple 
beginning. There is, of course, an obvious need on every railway 
for some visible indication by means of which the drivers of trains 
may be warned when they may proceed and when they must come 
to a standstill. Shortly after the opening of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line, which was the earliest line constructed, one of the 
station masters is traditionally said to have adopted the simple 
expedient of placing a lighted candle in the window of the station- 
house when it was necessary for a train to stop. From this rough 
expedient has developed the complicated system of signals and 
interlocking which may be seen at its highest development at 
Clapham Junction or at Waterloo. When the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was first opened in 1830, the only means of 
signalling the trains was a flag by day and a lamp by night. An old 
print in the Ji/ustrated London News shows us the pointsman or 
policeman in the longtailed coat and tall hat of the period making 
the prescribed motions with his flag. ‘The first advance to modern 
signalling began about four years after the line had been opened, 
when stout posts were provided upon which lamps were placed by 
the pointsman. Nowadays the signalman’s cabin is the centre from 
which all signalling radiates, and it is necessary to enter one before 
the working of the system can be thoroughly undérstood. In the 
Cannon Street box, which is a very typically important one, there are 
rows of bright levers, divided into two sets—the up and the down— 
each relating to their respective lines. They are also further sub- 
divided into home and distance signals. Besides these levers there 
is a round dial worked by electricity, which informs the signalman if 
the arm of the signal has answered or not to his lever. The motive 
power of this dial is the arm of the signal itself ; hence no error can 
possibly happen. Above the levers are nine or ten wooden boxes, 
resembling the ordinary telegraph instruments, as indeed some of 
them are. At many great junctions the signalman is aided by an 
arrangement on the lever, which prevents a signal being lowered 
while the points which it covers are wrongly set. Thus, if a train is 
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crossing from one line to another, all the signals both upon the up and 
the down line are blocked ; by these means any traffic is prevented 
from approaching. As to the telegraph communication, there is not 
only a wire between box and box, but there is also a “ through” wire 
from station to station. On the “through” instrument the attention 
of the man required is called by using a particular letter before com- 
mencing, and the code can thus be used at any intermediate station 
needed. It is a remark common-place enough after any railway 
accident to refer to the onerous duties of signalmen, but with 1,200 
trains passing daily through Clapham Junction, over three hundred 
leaving Victoria, and more than four hundred leaving Waterloo, and 
so on, is it to be wondered at that occasionally things do go wrong? 

It is a curious fact that the general public put but little faith in 
the telegraph until it accomplished, in connection with the railway, 
a feat which at the time made a considerable sensation, and popu- 
larised the new invention. This was caused by the capture of 
Tawell, the murderer, who poisoned his sweetheart at Slough. The 
poor woman, being at the point of death, called in her friends, who 
chased the villain to the station, where he just caught the London 
train. The telegraph was called into requisition, and the following 
message was sent: “A murder has just been committed at Salthill, 
and the suspected murderer was seen to take a first-class ticket for 
London by the trair which left Slough at 7.42 P.M. He is in the 
garb of a Quaker, with a brown greatcoat on, which reaches nearly 
down to his feet. He is in the last compartment of the second-class 
carriage.” On arriving at the terminus he took a City omnibus, but 
the conductor was a policeman in disguise, and Taweli was watched 
from one coffee-house to another, which he entered probably for 
purposes of proving an a/zbz, as they were all places he was in the 
habit of frequenting. Finally, he went to a City lodging-house ; as 
he was on the threshold, the policeman who had followed all his 
movements quietly said to him: ‘ Haven’t you just come from 
Slough?” He confusedly denied, but was immediately taken into 
custody, tried, and hanged. A countryman who travelled in the 
same carriage with Sir Francis Head from ~addington a few months 
later, looking up at the wires, exclaimed, ‘“Them’s the cords that 
hung John Tawell.” This whole occurrence greatly took hold of the 
public mind and rendered it favourable to the telegraph ; in the 
sequel the long “ brown greatcoat” of this murderer does not appear 
to have obtained the subsequent popular odium which the black satin 
dress of Mrs. Manning the murderess incurred, nor did it .gain the 
notoriety of the vehicle of another and earlier criminal, Thurtell, 
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whose gig and respectability have become historical in the pages of 
Carlyle. Electricity in the future will probably have a much more 
intimate connection with the railway when electric lighting becomes 
more common. At present it has only been adopted by a few lines, 
although there are at least three methods by which an electric current 
may be obtained for lighting the carriages of a train. A primary 
battery may be used, a secondary battery, as on the Brighton line, or 
the dynamo may be used direct. Each system has its advocates ; 
among railway engineers the consensus of opinion is favourable 
either to the secondary batteries or the direct action of the dynamos, 
but perhaps ultimately the two systems may be combined. The 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway carries a Brotherwood’s engine 
and a Siemens compound shunt dynamo fixed on the tender of the 
locomotive, with an ammeter and switch on the engine, so that the 
driver may regulate the current ; there are two lamps in each com- 
partment of the train, with an automatic switch arrangement, so that 
in the event of one lamp failing, the second would be automatically 
brought into use. ‘The expense of each lamp under this system per 
hour is ‘628 of a penny, but this is only for one train ; there would 
be no higher working expenses if it were applied to three or four 
trains working between the same points. It is beyond question, 
however, that electricity will eventually supersede gas and oil. The 
dangers of oil in case of accident to a train are even greater than 
those of gas, and in America the horrors of many terrible railway 
accidents have been greatly increased by the fires which have arisen 
from the gas and oil. Probably the next decade will see many more 
changes for the better in improved railway carriages, and it is note- 
worthy that the improvements all tend to the amelioration of the 
third-class carriages, and are for the benefit of third-class passengers, 
who are now as valued by the companies as they were formerly 
despised and ill-treated. Mr. Gladstone may claim probably to have 
been the prophet or first advocate for the change of the time- 
honoured three classes into a fusion of two only, as on the Midland. 
In 1874 he remarked, in the course of a letter addressed to a chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Railway, ‘With moderation of fares, I 
join, in my mind, another change—the substitution of two classes 
for three.” It is estimated that in 1854 only 53 per cent. of 
passengers travelled third-class, and recent figures prove that now 
they number at least 875 per cent. ; figures which speak for them- 
selves of the value of the ever-increasing class of economical 
travellers. The enterprising Midland was the first company to intro- 
duce the Pullman car into Great Britain, and in 1872 the first 
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contract was signed for their supply for fifteen years. The English 
Pullman cars are specially constructed for our lines, being narrower 
than those used in America. The ordinary car is some 48 or 50 feet 
long. Those which are run on the Midland are well carpeted and 
furnished, and have cushioned easy chairs which turn on a pivot. 
The drawing-room sleeping-car is another well-appointed saloon, with 
fixed seats at the windows like short sofas, two and two, and facing 
each other. Between them is a table on which it is possible to write, 
without difficulty, while the train is going at full speed. At night the 
tables are removed, and the seats, being lowered, form good 
bedsteads ; the panels overhead can be unfastened, and form good 
upper berths. 

Luxurious travelling has reached a great pitch in the United 
States and there are more than a hundred such carriages belonging 
to private individuals, and one millionaire travels about with a pic- 
ture gallery on board ; it may be guessed he is unmarried, for the 
female of that species would scarcely be able to give up the space 
to pictures and odjets d'art, which her Saratoga trunks would probably 
claim. The Emperor Napoleon III. was an early specimen of the 
luxurious traveller, and more than twenty-five years ago had carried 
“land-yachting” to a pitch of great perfection. He travelled with 
a large suite which occupied fourteen carriages. The engine was 
one specially constructed and of great power ; following the engine 
was a huge baggage car, in which was carried the luggage and the 
provisions for the party; the dining car came next, and was the 
first used in Europe. The Emperor and Empress on more than 
one occasion gave dinner-parties in their train that have rarely 
been equalled in royal palaces. Behind the dining-room car came 
an open carriage in which travelling was exceedingly comfortable 
and pleasant in fine weather ; succeeding this was a drawing-room car, 
containing a piano, sofas, arm-chairs, card-tables, clocks, a musical- 
box, a library, and many other things useful and ornamental. The 
sleeping appointments of the train were excellent; most of the 
servants occupied the baggage-carriage, in which beds could be 
formed by drawing out panels, on the American system. For the 
Royal party there was a car divided into a number of compart- 
ments; one for the Emperor, one for the Empress, two dressing- 
rooms, two rooms for the ladies-in-waiting, one for the Emperor’s 
valet, and an extra room. Next to this came the apartments of 
the Prince Imperial and his attendants. All the compartments 
communicated with the others by electric bells, and the Emperor 
could at any moment stop the train by direct communication with 
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the driver. At the end of the train were placed two or three 
additional luggage vans to serve as buffers in case of danger. 
The Prince of Wales possesses a private train which was built 
for him by the South-Eastern Company, and consists of seven 
rooms and is fifty feet long. The ex-Emperor of Brazil had one 
which was made for him in America; it is said to have every- 
thing on board from a Turkish-bath to an ice-cream machine. 
The Czar also possesses a day-car fitted up in every way like that of 
the Prince of Wales. It is well known that Her Majesty the Queen 
is the greatest traveller probably of all the sovereigns who have 
occupied her throne, though King John must have nearly equalled 
his Royal successor, as he is said never to have spent a fortnight 
consecutively in the same place, during the whole of his reign. As 
is becoming for such a great and experienced traveller the royal 
carriages are simply furnished and built for real use, in spite of 
fanciful descriptions which Society newspapers have given of them 
from time to time. The great luxury is, humanly speaking, its ab- 
solute safety ; a pilot engine precedes the royal train some fifteen 
minutes or so a-head, and between that and the royal train no 
waggon, carriage, or engine is allowed torun. After the royal train 
has passed, full fifteen minutes must elapse before any engine or 
train is allowed to leave a station or siding. Immense care is taken 
to inspect all crossing-gates before the train passes, and some one 
is appointed to watch them with all attention, and the siding points 
are spoked. Her Majesty has been an excellent customer to the 
railways, and is said to have paid more than two pounds per mile 
when travelling from Baden to Aix-les-Bains. The railways in this 
country are a very loyal body, and from them has been formed what 
is termed the “‘ Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps” ; this is 
composed of a certain number of engineers, several of the great con- 
tractors, and the general managers of most of the principal railways, 
the contractors forming the “Labour Branch” of the corps. In 
case of an invasion the officers of the corps would superintend the 
working of the railways, as they do in times of peace, but would be 
under military command ; it is believed that the system is so perfect 
that a considerable body of troops could be concentrated at any 
given point on our shores in a short time, if necessary. The War 
Office, in 1885, instituted a test of the ability of the officers of the Staff 
Corps, which may be interesting to describe; although only carried 
out on paper it affords an idea of what the railway companies could 
accomplish in case of emergency. The test took the form of an 
** Exercise,” proposed by order of the Commander-in-Chief, and was 
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teally a kind of problem which the Staff Corps were offered to solve. 
An invading force of 150,000 men was assumed to be disembarking 
between Southend and Shoeburyness, and hostile vessels were 
simultaneously ascending the Blackwater river to land a strong 
detachment at Stangate Abbey. Instructions were supposed to have 
been telegraphed to concentrate 130,000 men on the line of Stan- 
ford-le-Hope, Billericay, and Chelmsford, with a view to occupy the 
Basildon position and repel the invader, three corps tobe brought 
up as quickly as possible, and the rest within forty-eight hours. The 
particulars were given as to where the troops were stationed all over 
the country, and the number of men at each place. In due time 
the problem was solved and the answer furnished. It was assumed 
that for the time being all ordinary traffic had been suspended, that 
all the railways could be worked at once, and that encroachments 
of land to form due temporary platforms of sleepers and ballast, for 
loading and unloading horses and artillery, would be permitted. 
Tables were submitted to the War Office showing every detail of 
arrival, departure, time allowed for refreshment, and the number of 
men conveyed by each train. The total number of trains to be 
employed was 515; not counting stoppages, the speed twenty-five 
miles an hour; no trains were to follow one another on the same 
lines at a less interval than fifteen minutes, and the last train was 
timed to arrive at Chelmsford within forty-five hours and fifty 
minutes of the hour at which the order was supposed to have been 
given by telegraph, so that mercifully, on paper, the defenders were 
placed in a position to drive the invaders of our hearths and homes 
into the sea. Once landed, however, our enemies might turn the tables 
on us, as the Germans did onthe Irench in the war of 1870-1, when 
investing Paris; for not only did they avail themselves of the rail- 
ways around the city, but they took possession of the large loco- 
motive works of the Northern of France Railway, and by means of 
impressed labour (which they properly remunerated nevertheless) 
they repaired rolling-stock and plant, and worked the railway. 

A charming story was told by the locomotive superintendent of 
the French railway, which shows international courtesy flourishing 
amazingly under most trying circumstances. This gentleman 
occupied a comfortable and well-furnished residence at Saint Denis, 
whence he was forced to retreat at the approach of the German 
army; zealously occupied with taking with him as much as pos- 
sible of the rolling-stock of his railway to Lille, he had no time 
to dismantle his house or remove any of his possessions. He 
accordingly left behind him a letter addressed to any officers of the 
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German army who might take up quarters in his house, politely 
begging them to make the freest use of everything, but entreating 
them to do as little damage as possible. Under the circumstances 
the Teuton rose to the height of the occasion, and was not to be 
beaten by Gallic courtesy, for, on the superintendent’s return, after 
the evacuation, he found everything as he had left it, and upon the 
piano, in his drawing-room, was a volume of Schubert’s songs sub- 
scribed to their courteous, though involuntary host, by those officers 
of the German army who had been his guests. A few facts as to 
rapid travelling may be of some interest, as on no other point do such 
misconceptions exist, and very wild statements have at times been 
made with regard to how fast a locomotive can run, and travelling at 
the rate of one hundred miles an hour has been freely talked of by 
those who are unaware of the facts. A Bristol and Exeter broad- 
gauge engine, having nine-feet wheels, was, in 1853, officially timed 
at a speed of just over eighty miles an hour, for a short distance, 
upon a falling gradient with alight load. Great Western broad-gauge 
engines with eight-feet wheels were tried upon several occasions 
during the years 1847 to 1854. They attained seventy-eight, but 
could not reach eighty miles an hour. The Great Northern 8 ft. 1 in. 
engines have attained seventy-nine and a half miles an hour. At the 
commencement of the Civil War in America the London and North- 
Western achieved a notable record of fast travelling. It was at the 
time when the British Foreign Secretary had sent a despatch, in the 
nature of an ultimatum, to the Federal Government, with respect to 
the case of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the Confederate envoys, who 
had been taken forcibly out of a British ship by a Federal cruiser. 
There was no Atlantic cable in those days, and although all England 
was on the tip-toe of expectation to know the nature of a reply which 
would decide the issue of peace or war between tWo great nations, 
there was no swifter means of communication than steamer to 
Queenstown, thence by rail to Dublin, then again by steamer to 
Holyhead, and by rail again to London. From the 2nd to the gth 
of January, 1862, an engine was kept constantly in steam at Holy- 
head, and when at length the ardently awaited despatch arrived, it 
was brought from Holyhead to Euston, a distance of 264 miles, in 
five hours. This meant an average speed of fifty-three miles an hour 
throughout, including one stoppage at Stafford for the purpose of 
changing engines. Although at this time the company had not 
adopted the block telegraph system (now in use on 96 per cent. of 
our lines), and the working was carried on by the ordinary telegraph 
signals from station to station, the whole journey was performed 
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without the slightest hitch. The Prince of Wales has done some 
fast travelling, having gone on this same line from Manchester to 
London in three hours and fifty-five minutes ; but the Great Western 
had previously beaten this by conveying him from London to Swan- 
sea—260 miles—in three hours and fifty-three minutes, the average 
speed throughout that remarkable journey being almost fifty-six 
miles an hour. During the railway race of 1888, several trains on 
various lines ran on falling gradients at seventy-six miles an hour, 
and at the present time in ordinary traffic, on certain portions of 
railways, trains are run at seventy, seventy-three, and occasionally 
seventy-five miles an hour. It, therefore, will be seen that eighty 
miles an hour is the maximum of a locomotive’s pace, and the cause of 
this is that at that speed the resistance of the air, the back pressure 
in the cylinders, and the friction together have become so great that 
they absorb the whole power of the engine ; and the back pressure in 
the wrong side of the piston becomes greatly increased by the fact that 
the exhaust steam cannot be got out of the cylinders fast enough. The 
limit of locomotive speed, both theoretically and practically, is, there- 
fore, eighty miles an hour. Probably the fastest train now booked on 
any time-table is that which is timed to run between Liverpool and 
Manchester in thirty-two minutes (including two stoppages)—that is, 
a shade over sixty miles an hour actual running time. For long- 
distance fast trains the average time is about fifty miles an hour, 
inclusive of stoppages: though the actual speed between the long- 
distanced stations is sometimes accelerated to as high as seventy and 
seventy-five miles an hour. A train not stopping between Carlisle 
and Preston, when running between Grayrigg and Oxenholme, has 
been timed to cover five miles in three and three-quarter minutes. 
Such are a few facts and reminiscences concerning those roads of 
our nineteenth century which have accomplished as great revolutions, 
political and social, as ever did the roads of the Romans. Those who 
are inclined to take a more favourable view of them than does Mr. 
Ruskin may be interested to hear that for the idea of the rails them- 
selves they have to thank some inventive genius of the seventeenth 
century who hit upon the plan of laying down parallel blocks of 
timber, to form rude tramways in the vicinity of mines, to enable the 
mineral products to be drawn more easily to the riverside. It was 
not till one hundred years later that, about the year 1768, cast-iron 
rails were substituted for the wooden blocks and the rails were laid 
ready for the locomotive engines of the nineteenth century somewhat 
in the fashion that is now in vogue. 
W. ARMSTRONG WILLIS. 
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ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS ON AND 
IN OUR OLD CHURCHES. 


ESIDES the countless inscriptions placed on monuments to the 
memory of the dead in our ancient churches, there are many 
other legends introduced in a decorative capacity, and many others 
which are evidently intended to serve chiefly as records. These 
are carved or cut on the structure, both on the exterior and in the 
interior ; and they are also placed on the furniture, as on the pulpit, 
the font, the stalls, and the screens ; the bells, the floor-tiles, and 
also on the church plate. 

There are, it must be premised, many edifices without a single 
example of any kind, yet the number of inscriptions is neverthe- 
less so large when we look at them collectively, that we cannot but be 
impressed with the ingenuity that has seized so frequently every coign 
of vantage for their display. Sometimes it is the fascia on the top 
of a tower that has been chosen, sometimes the base of a church, 
sometimes the chancel arch, or different parts of the walls, and 
sometimes the porch and the lych-gate. Ruskin says, ‘“‘ The greatest 
glory of a building is not in its stones, nor in its gold: its glory is 
in its age, and that deep sense of voicelessness, of stern watching, 
of mysterious sympathy, which we feel in walls that have long been 
washed by the passing waves of humanity.” These inscriptions 
seem to be, in a measure, the elsewhere absent voices, as well as 
words, and to have a special and indescribable hold upon us. 

Launceston Church, in Cornwall, is built of granite, and is 
curiously covered with a profusion of sculptured ornament, chiefly 
representing pomegranates. There is a large porch with a room, or 
parvise, over it. There are the figures of St. George and St. Martin 
carved on its front, and round the base of the building is a range of 
shields, with a letter carved on each shield. These letters form a 
Latin inscription : “ Ave Maria gracie plena, Dominus tecum sponsus, 
Amat sponsam Maria, optimam partem elegit. O quam terribilis ac 
metuendus est locus iste, vere aliud non est hic, nisi domus Dei et 
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porta celi.” In St. Sennen’s Church, in the same county, there is a 
slab inserted in the floor of the chancel to record its erection in 1533. 
And again, on a cornice in the south aisle of Bodmin Church is 
carved a Latin line to the effect the edifice was erected in 1475. 

Some inscriptions relate to the dedications of the fabric. The 
most ancient, perhaps, is that in Jarrow Church. This is cut into a 
stone, which stone has been removed from a place in the north wall 
of the nave and carefully fixed on the west wall of the tower. On 
it is cut in Roman lettering a Latin inscription to the following 
effect : “‘ The dedication of the Basilica of St. Paul on the ninth of 
the Kalends of May in the fifteenth year of King Egfrid and the 
fourth year of Abbot Ceolfrid, under God the founder of the same 
church.” There is a later one in Holy Trinity Church, Clee, in Lin- 
colnshire, of the time of Richard the First, which says this church 
was dedicated to the honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Mary in 
the time of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, mcxcul, tempore Richardt 
regis. And in St. Mary’s Church, Rolvenden, Kent, there is another, 
setting forth the edifice was founded in honour of St. Anne and 
St. Catharine by Edward Gyldeford, a.p. mcccxLiv. Foundation 
stones are also occasionally inscribed, as in the instance of that of 
the chapel of Queen’s College, Cambridge, on which Sir John 
Wenlock caused to be cut, in Latin, “ The Lord will be a refuge to 
our Lady Queen Margaret, and this stone shall be a token thereof.” 
In the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral are two ancient inscriptions 
on single stones. One says, “The Lord Ralph Walpole, Bishop of 
Norwich, placed me ;” the other, “ Richard Uphalle placed me.” 

Some examples are known to have existed that have now dis- 
appeared. There was one in Luton Church, Bedfordshire, which 
contained a statement respecting the foundation of the chapel there 
on the north side of the chancel :— 


Jesu Christ most of myght, 

Have mercy on John Le Wenlock, Knight, 
And on his wyfe Elizabeth, 

Who out of this world is past by death, 
Which founded this chapel here, 

Help them with your hearty prayer 

That they may come to that place 

Where ever is joy and solace. 


When removed, they have generally passed out of remembrance 
and we thus learn the importance of the preservation of those still 
left us. Another, formerly in Abingdon Church, has disappeared, 
which ran: “In the worship of Our Lady, Pray for Nicholas Gould 
and Amy,” The said Gould paid the expense of improvements to 
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this fabric. Only recently, under the floor of a gallery in the chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, in Gloucester Cathedral, fragments of stone- 
work were found to be part of an inscription that was once below the 
battlemented parapet of the reredos, and which, when whole, according 
to the Rev. H. Haines, ran thus :— 

Hoc Baptistze Lyon Gloucestre fecit honore 

Fac hunc ergo frui Celi sine fine decore 

Hic & cultorum precibus memorare tuorum 

Et Rex Celorum semper sit tutor eorum 

Hoc Pater et flamen concordat jugiter Amen. 

There is a very curious doorway in Dinton Church, in Bucking- 
hamshire, which is enriched with two hexameters. There are spiral 
columns to this doorway, and a carving in bas-relief on the door- 
head, showing two dragons eating fruit from a tree, and St. Michael 
thrusting a cross into the mouth of a third. And from one side to 
the other runs :— 

PREMIAPROMERITISSIQIDESPETHABENDA 
AVDIATHICPRECEPTASIBIQVESITRETINENDA. 


This, when divided thus :— 


Przmia pro meritis si quis desperet habenda, 

Audiat hic precepta sibi que sint retinenda, 
may be paraphrased as signifying that he who hears the precepts 
there taught, and acts up to them, will not be without reward. 
Door-heads are, perhaps, more frequently chosen than other places 
for inscriptions, on account, may be, of the greater facility with which 
they may be read there than in more out-of-the-way situations. In 
a small Welsh church, very hoary and massy, at Llanbedr, Merioneth- 
shire, there is a tablet inserted over the doorway with a Welsh in- 
scription to the effect that no man was to come to this privileged 
and strong refuge but with good thoughts in his heart. On the 
south door of Castor Church, Northamptonshire, we may read :— 
“Richardus Beby Rector Ecclesie de Castre fecit.” 

These legends are not infrequent upon church towers. Over the 
west door of St. Peter’s, Angmering, Sussex, runs :—“ Anno D’ni 
mill’mo quingentessimo sept’mo.” And in a similar position on 
the tower of St. Michael’s, Stawley, Somerset, are twelve panels, on 
the sixth and seventh of which is inscribed :—“ Pray for the sowle of 
Henry Hine & Agnes his wyffe, a.D. 1522.” Below the rich open- 
worked parapet upon the tower of All Saints’ Church, Derby, is in- 
scribed :—* Young men and maydens.” St. Cybi’s Church, Holy- 
head, has on the frieze under the battlements, “S.'T.S. Kybi ora 
p’ ns, ;” and on the north side: “Sancte Kybi ora pro nobis,” This 
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is of fourteenth-century workmanship.' On the west front of the 
tower of Backwell Church, over the doorway, is cut: —“In Jesu spes 
mea, 1552.” Acampanile at St. Tydecho, Mallwydd, Merionethshire, 
has the date 1640, and “Soli Deo Sacrum.” The great tower of 
Fountains Abbey, 166 feet high and 24 feet square, has an inscription 
on each side :— 

Regi autem seculorum immortali invisibili 

Soli Deo i’hu x’po honor et glia in s’cla s’clor’. 

Et virtus et fortitudo Deo nostro in secula seculorum. Amen. 

Soli Deo i’hu x’po honor et gl’ia in s’cla s’clor’. 

Benediccio et caritas et sapientia et gratiarum accio honor. 

Soli Deo i’hu x’po honor et gl’ia in s’cla s’clor’. 

Soli Deo honor et gloria in secula seculorum. Amen, 


They are also occasionally associated with the fenestration. Under 
the east window of St. Firmin’s Church, North Crawley, Buckingham- 
shire, is cut: —“ Petris cancellum tibi dat Firmane novellum, est cum 
lauderis Deo Petri memoreris.” Over the west window of the Abbey 
Church of Valle Crucis, among the mountains and streams of North 
Wales, is inscribed :—‘‘A. D. Adam, D.M.S. Fecit hoc opus. Pace 
Beata quiescat. Amen.” And then follows a date of which M.D. 
only is legible. Again, in the panelling under the west window of the 
choir of Gloucester Cathedral may be read :—“ Hoc quod digestum 
specularis opusq® politum Tullij hac ex onere Seabrooke abbate 
jubente.” 

Amongst other external inscriptions on sacred fabrics may be 
mentioned the curious and anagrammatical examples at the east and 
west entrances to the slype of Winchester Cathedral. At the end is 
cut :-— 


& ILL PREC 
™ % 
AC ATOR 
a a 
H VI g=- 
Ambula 


Illac precator, Hac viator ambula. (That way thou who comest to pray, 
this way thou who art pursuing thy journey, walk.) 


And at the east :— 
1632. 
Cessit Communi Proprium, jam pergite qua fas, (Private property ha 
yielded to public utility. Proceed now by the way that is open to thee.) 


eS 
ACR S ILL CH 
a * " ™% 
S A IT A ORO 
\ i 4 4 i 
ERV S IST F 


Sacra sit illa choro, serva sit ista foro. (That way is consecrated to the choir, 
this way leads to the market.) 
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There are two ancient Roman inscriptions set into the tower of 
the Church of St. Mary le Wigford on the south side of the doorway 
which is of Norman workmanship. They are considerably the worse 
for their long exposure to the weather, but have been made out. 
The first says:—* Dis manibus. Nomini sacrum Brusci filii civis 
Senonis, et carissimze Une conjugis ejus et Quinti filii.”. The second, 
which is above it, is not quite so certain :—“ Marie ofeisce nerisie io 
vipioscsi in criiemeie iripe.” There is another instance of medizval 
builders using up ancient inscribed Roman stones in Hexham Abbey 
Church, where in the Saxon crypt, may be seen a stone witha Roman 
inscription to this effect : “The legate of Augustus being Propreetor, 
Quintus Calpurnius Concessinus prefect of the Czesarian horse, of the 
Corionototz, honoured by the hand of the Emperor, erects this altar to 
his divinity, performing his vow.” And in the roof of the entrance 
passage to this relic of the old Saxon evangelists, may be seen a tablet 
on which may be deciphered a Roman legend stating: ‘* Tothe 
Emperor Cesar Lucius Septimus Pertinax, and the Emperor Cesar 
Lucius Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix; and Geta Cesar (the 
soldiers of) the vexillations of the cohorts dedicate this monument.” 
The Saxon masons found these stones ready to their hands and built 
them in, just as the twelfth-century masons found their crypt ready 
and convenient, and left it intact below the magnificent structure 
with which they replaced the small Saxon edifice that first stood upon 
the site. 

Looking now to inscriptions in the interiors of our ancient 
churches attention may be directed to the roof of Iselham Church, 
in Cambridgeshire, which has a very explicit one. It was erected in 
1495, by Christopher Peyton Esq., whose arms with those of his wife, 
are to be seen among the angelic figures, quatrefoils, roses, and 
tracery enriching it. Running along both sides is tlie following :— 
“ Pray for the good prosperite of Crystofer Peyton and Elizabeth his 
wyfe, and for the sowle of Thomas Peyton Sqwyer, and Margarete 
his wyfe, fader and moder of the said Crystofer, and for the sowles of 
al the awncestre of the sayd Crystofer Peyton wych dyd mak thys 
rofe in the yere of owre Lord MccccLxxxxv beyng the x yere of 
Kynge Héry the VII.” The cornice of the roof in the Church of 
St. Collen, Llangollen, has also a long continuous inscription. On 
the cornice of the rich roof of a chapel in Tiverton Church may be 
read :— Have grace, ye men, and ever pray 
For the souls of John and Jone Greenwaye. 


In the aisle of Asherington Church runs the following :— 
God save the Church, our Queen Elizabeth, and realme, 
And grant us peace and truth in Christ, Amen, 
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On an impost moulding of one of the tower arches in Sunninghill 
Church is :—“ Undecimo kalendarum Martii obiit Livingus Presbyter,” 
which is as likely to be commemorative as sepulchral. The oaken 
beams of the roof of the west end of the north aisle of the chancel in 
St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, have carved upon them :—“ Mayn in thy 
lyffing lowfe God a bown all thyng and euer thynke at the Begynyng 
quhat schall cowme off the endyng.” And on the bosses formed by 
the junction of the ribs, we may pick out: “ W. HAL, carpenter, 
mad this Rowffe.” 

In the county of Kilkenny, at Freshford Church, ontherich Norman 
porch, are two bands on the external face of the inner arch, both of 
which areinscribed with contemporary characters. The firstsays:—“ A 
prayer for Niam, Daughter of Corc, and for Mathghamain O’Chiarmeic, 
by whom was made this church.” The one above it says :—‘‘A prayer 
for Gille Mocholmoc O’Cencucam, who made it.” This class of in- 
scription is also of frequent occurrence on the Continent, where the 
custom of carving the names of the sculptors and architects, as well 
as artificers, upon their works was more in vogue in old times than is 
generally known. In many of the noble buildings in France, 
Germany, and Italy the names of those who made the work are 
recorded on the architraves, pillars, doorways, and other places. The 
statements are generally in Latin, but not always. To give but one 
example. Above the doorway in the principal front of Cremona 
Cathedral, and below the fine wheel-window, is cut :— 

+ MCCLXXIIII 
MAGISTER JA 
COBUS PORRA 

TA DE CUMIS FE 
CIT HANC ROTAM. 

To return to our own country. There is an alms-box in Bram- 
ford Church, Suffolk, dated 1591, inscribed :— 

Remember the poor : the Scripture doth record 
What to them is given is lent unto the Lord. 


In St. Cuthbert’s Church, Billingham, is a carved oak alms-box 
supported on a baluster shaft against the most westerly pillar of the 
south aisle. It is inscribed :—‘*‘ Remember ye poor. Afio. Dom. 
1673.” 

Several pulpits have inscriptions. The pulpit in Winchester 
Cathedral has the name of the donor—Thomas Silkestede. That in 
Wells Cathedral has “‘ Preache thou the worde. Be fervent in season 
and out of season. Reprove, rebuke, exhort in all longe sufferyng 
and doctryne.” Another in Ajl Saints’ C, yrch, Hereford, is a fine 
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example with its original sounding-board, and among the carved 
foliage on its front runs :—“ How beautiful are the feet of them that 
bring glad tidings of peace and hope.” In St. Katherine’s Church, 
Regent’s Park, the pulpit has carved on it a verse from Nehemiah, 
declaring Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood and read the 
Book of the Law in the sight of all the people. 

A bench end in Blickling Church, Norfolk, seems to give the 
name of the clever carver—‘Thoms Hylle.” 

The font in St. Ives’ Church is inscribed :—“ Ecce karissimi de 
Deo vero baptizabuntur spiritu sco.” A very ancient example in 
All Saints’ Church, Little Billing, Northamptonshire, has:—“ Wilbertus 
artifex atque coementarius hunc fabricavit. Quisque suum venit 
mergere corpus procul dubio capit.” An early English font at 
Keysoe, Bedfordshire, has in old French :— 

Trestui ki par hici passerui 
Pur le alme Warel prieui : 
Ke Deu par sa grace 

Verry merci li face. Am. 

An inscription on a font in Chillingham Church, Northumberland, 
says, “ God blis this church. M.R.W. An. Dom. 1670.” Another, ona 
font in Eglingham Church, in the same county, says, ‘‘ Wash and be 
clen. 1663.” Ona font in a neighbouring church, at Alnham, are the 
Percy arms, and the date 1664; and on one at Ingram the same 
heraldic ornamentation and the date 1664. The font in St. Mary’s 
Church, Beverley, has cut round the ledge, “ Pray for the soules of 
Wyllm Ferefaxe, draper, and his wyvis, whiche made thys font of his 
pper costes, the day of March v, Yere of our Lord mMpxxx.” 
This church has also interesting inscriptions on the pillars, which 
appear to have been erected at the “ pper costes ” of various people. 
We may read on one :—“ Xlay and hys wyfe made thes to pyllors 


and a halffe.” On another :—* John Croslay mercatoris et Johanne 
uxor’ eius orate pro animabus.” Again, “Thes to pyllors made 
gud... histarum proarum . . . Wyffis. God reward thaym.” The 


last-mentioned is a record that it was the ladies of Beverley who 
were at the necessary expense of the work. The sixth pillar 
has :—“ Thys pyllor made the meynstyrls, orate pro animabus pro 
Hysteriorum.” A pillarin Romsey Abbey Church has on the capital 
a winged figure with an inscription :—“ Robertus me fecit. Robertus 
tute. Consul d. s. me fac salvum.” A very ancient font in Bridekirk 
Church, Cumberland, has in Runic characters :—RIKARTH HE ME 
IWROKTE AND TO THIS MERTHE GERNR ME BROKTE. (Richard he me 
i-wrought and to this mirth (beauty) gern (carefully) me brought.) 
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Amidst the sculpture on this font is the figure of a sculptor engaged in 
carving, which has been thought likely tobe acertain Richard employed 
by Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, in the twelfth century. The highly 
ornamental sixteenth-century cover of the font in St. George’s Church, 
South Acre, Norfolk, bears a Latin inscription to the effect that we are 
to pray for the soul of Geoffrey Baker, rector, who made the work. 

A font in Burgate Church, Suffolk, has :—‘ (Orate p’ aiabs) Will mi 
Burgate, milit’, et dfie Eleanore ux’ ei’ qui istum fontem fieri fecerunt.” 

Screens have been very frequently enriched with inscriptions. 
On the frieze of one in Malpas Church, in Cheshire, runs :—“ Pray, 
good people, for the prosperous estate of Sir Randolph Brereton, 
Baronet, of thys werke edificatour, with his wyfe dame Helenour, 
and after this lyfe transytorie to obtayne eternal felicity. Amen, 
Amen.” And on another screen in the same church we may read : 
“Orate pro bono statu Richardi Cholmondely et Elizabeth uxoris 
ejus hujus sacelli factores Anno Domini Millesimo quingentesimo 
quarto decimo.” In Bunbury Church, in the same county, is a 
handsome stone screen, the frieze of which is inscribed :—“ This 
chapel was made at the cost and charg of Syr Rauffe Eggerton, 
Knyght, in the yere of owre Lord God mcccccxxvul.” On the rood- 
screen at Gilden-Morden, Cambridgeshire, runs the following :— 

Ad mortem duram Jhii de me cape curam, 
Vitam venturam post mortem redde securam. 


Fac me confessum rogo te Deus ante recessum. 
Et post decessum ccelo michi dirige gressum. 


A very rich screen, that is supposed to have belonged to Jervaulx 
Abbey, now in Aysgarth Church, Yorkshire, is inscribed, “A. S. 
Abbas, Anno D’ni 1536.” These initials are thought to represent 
Adam Sedbergh, who was hanged for the part he took in a rebellion. 
The rood-screen in Hexham Abbey Church is in good preservation. 
On its cornice is an inscription which determines its date as being 
between the years 1491-1524 :—* Orate pro anima domini Thomas 
Smithson prioris hujus ecclesiz qui fecit hoc opus.” On the middle 
rail of the screen in the Church of St. Catharine, Ludham, Norfolk, 
is carved in raised letters, somewhat difficult to decipher, “ Pray for 
the sowle of John . . . and Sysyle hys wyfe that gave forté pide, 
and for alle other bifactors made in the yerr of ower Lord God 
MCCCCLXXxxilI.” On the screen in the tower arch of Addlethorpe 
Church, Lincolnshire, the inscription, instead of being spread out, as 
usual, along a cornice, is enclosed in a central space in the centre 
panel :—“ Orate p. anima Johannis Dudick senior. et uxor’ejus.” A 
fine stone screen in Colmstock Church is inscribed ;—“ Whan God 
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woll better may hit be.” A corbel in the Church of St. Mary, Reculvers, 
Kent, has :—“ Discat qui nescit, quia (Thomas) hic requiescat.” 

Most of the fragments of ancient stained glass handed down to 
us have inscriptions, and dates introduced either on scrolls in the 
hands of the personages depicted, or in some other manner. In the 
east window of the chapel in Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, for instance, 
we may read:—“Orate pro ai’abus Ricardi Vernon et Jenette 
uxoris ejus qui fecerunt afio dii milessimo ccccxxvul.” In the north 
aisle of Morley Church, in the same neighbourhood, is some painted 
glass, in which is set out an old tradition that the king once gave the 
Canons of Dale Abbey as much land as could be encircled by a 
plough drawn by stags in a day, or “ betwixt two suns,” which stags 
were to be caught in the forest. One legend says :—‘‘ Go whom and 
yowke them and take ye ground t* ye plooe” ; and another :—“ Here 
Saynt Robert plooyth with the . .. .” In the chancel is a figure of 
St. Ursula with this legend on a label :—‘*Sca Ursula, cum x1 mill. 
virginum, ascendensin cceelum.” In Hillesden Church, Buckingham- 
shire, the east window of the north aisle is filled with stained glass 
depicting the legend of St. Nicholas, to whom the edifice is dedicated, 
and the different scenes are described as “ Mortuus ad vitam redit 
precibus Nicholai,” &c. ‘The south window in the chancel of 
Leverington Church, Cambridgeshire, shows a knight and his lady 
on either side of the Virgin, with this inscription :—“ Ji fro sine 
make us fre, for John’s love yat baptised ye” ; and, “ Lady lede us 
all fro harm to him yat lay did in yi barm.” On one of the windows 
of St. Neot’s Church, Cornwall, the medizval glass-painter has 
placed :—“ Ex dono et sumptibus Radulphi Harys et ejus labore 
ista fenestra facta fuit.” 

Volumes have been written on the subject of bells and their 
inscriptions. It is only in very out-of-the-way places that a bell may 
still occasionally be found with an inscription that has not been 
recorded. And even in very secluded places the narrow winding 
steps up to the belfries must be very worn and faulty, or the ladders 
which were the only means of ascent taken away, to ensure a chance 
of finding one that collectors have not already “made a note of.” 
There is an old bell in Eglingham Church, Northumberland, amongst 
moors and hills, that has a Dutch inscription. This states :— 
“Anthony is my name. I was made in the year 1489.” (Antonis 
es minen name ic ben gemaect int jaer MCCCCLXxXxIx.) Seeing there 
are scarcely more than half-a-dozen bells of its nationality in the 
whole country, it is difficult to account for its presence in this wild 
moss-trgoping border-land. Bell legends are most frequently in 
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Latin, unless of a somewhat late date, when quaint English wording 
occurs, such as that on one of the bells in Kirkby Stephen Church, 
Cumberland :—“ Be it known to all men that me see Thomas 
Stafford of Penrith made me. 1631.” An older bell in Alkborough 
Church has :— 


Jesu. for. yi. modir. sake. 
Save. al. ye. sauls, yat. me. part. make. Amen. 


Some bells have the whole alphabet upon them. These are called 
alphabet bells, and there are many examples of them. A very early 
one is to be seen in the Church of St. John and St. Pandiana, Eltisley, 
Cambridgeshire. It was supposed as all wisdom can only be ex- 
pressed by the letters of the alphabet, they contained “the whole 
counsel of God.” A Morpeth bell has :—‘ Cry alovde repent 
MDCXXxvV,” and the names of the churchwardens. In the fine old 
parish Church of St. Michael, Alnwick, there are three bells of 
different centuries, all very sonorous and silver-toned. The first of 
thirteenth-century date says appealingly :—“ aDIVTORIO+ POPVLO+ 
DEI MICHAEL+ARCHANGELE+VENI+IN+.” (The Archangel is 
the guardian saint of the church.) The second, which is of late 
fourteenth-century work, says :—“ AVE+MARIA+GRACIA+PLENA 
+ORATE+ PRO+AIA+DE+JOHANNE+VALKA...” And the third, 
an ancient bell that was melted down in 1764, bears that date. 

The old Glastonbury clock in the north transept of Wells 


Cathedral has two mottoes:—“ Semper peragrat Phoebe,” and 
* Punctus ab hinc monstrat micro sidericus arcus,” and a third on 
the clock face on the exterior of the edifice says :—‘‘ Ne quid pereat.” 


As examples of inscriptions on ancient floor-tiles, those in the 
lady-chapel of Gloucester Cathedral may be mentioned. One 
legend is spread over sixteen tiles, and is four times repeated :—“Ave 


Maria gra ple’ Dns tecum.” Another is :—‘ Domine Jhu miserere.” 
Another, spread over four tiles :—‘‘ Ave Maria gra plen’.” And a 
fourth set :— Diie Jhii miserere.” 


The value of church plate, combined with the ease with which it 
can be melted down, has led to the disappearance of many a noble 
piece that would now be worth, if not a king’s ransom, a very con- 
siderable sum. Besides those preserved in our Museums, we still 
find some interesting chalices and flagons in some of our ancient 
churches. Many have the names of the parishes to which they 
belong upon them; many the names of the donors; many a date only. 
There isa tall slender silvercupof Elizabethan workmanship still passed 
from lip to lip in the sea-bleached, wind-worn venerable parish church 
on Holy Island, with the date, “Anno 1579. Holy Island.” Many 
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seem to have been memorials. A silver cup, nine inches high, thus 
tells its own tale :—“ Given to St. Andrew’s Church, in Hexham, by 
Mabel Hoorde, wid., 1634.” A flagon in St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 
says :—* The gift of Elizabeth Collinson, in memorie of her daughter 
Jane Wrangham, deceased, to the Church of St. Maries in Gateside, 
1672.” Haltwhistle Church, Northumberland, has a pewter flagon 
engraved :—“ The gift of Geo. Lowes in N Castle+Pewterer to the 
parish of Haltwhisell.” The chalice belonging to Eglingham Church 
is inscribed :—“ Sacra Sacrus. Anno 1701. Ex dono Edwardj 
Collingwood de Byker Armigeri quondam Comitatus hujus Vice 
Comitis Ecclesie parochjali de Eglingham.” 

Thus it will be seen, there has been fromthe earliest times a feeling 
in favour of making the various parts of a sacred edifice the medium 
of an expression of devotion, praise, or thanksgiving, appeal to sacred 
persons with entreaty for help, and a record of benefactions. Over 
the whole country from the bells floated, as it were, invocations and 
exclamations of adoration. In most parishes the eyes of worshippers 
were reminded by inscriptions, if not on the fabric or furniture, 
perhaps in the stained glass, or on the chalice, flagon, or paten of the 
communion service, of the glory of God. There was made apparent 
by them an atmosphere of piety, gratitude, and love. Only a few 
are here gathered together ; there is therefore a wide field left open 
and free for interested collectors : only the gate into it is pointed out. 
To conclude this brief survey, it may be added there is at least one 
instance in which art has made use of an imaginary inscription in a 
church to inculcate a lesson. To the curious and minute “ Medita- 
tions among the Tombs” of the Rev. James Hervey, in the last 
century, there is a frontispiece representing the interior of a church 
—-spacious, lofty, and magnificently plain, he called it, in which are 
many sepulchral monuments. In this ancient pile “reared by hands, 
that, ages ago, were mouldered into dust,” a youth in flowing drapery 
stands before a tomb of a hero inscribed “ Pro Patria,” from which a 
minister endeavours to attract his attention to an inscription on the 
wall above the altar, “ Pro inimicis,’’ as a matter of greater heroism. 

There is a seventeenth-century verse by Maurice Wheeler, the 
head-master of the King’s School, in Stuart times, painted on the 
wall of the whispering gallery of Gloucester Cathedral, too good to 
omit, though of a less durable character in its manual execution :— 

Doubt not but God who sits on high 
Thy secret prayers can hear ; 


When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear. 


SARAH WILSON. 
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THE PROGRESS AND FUTURE OF 
DROITWICH. 


S the January number of the Gentleman’s had a long paper on 
Droitwich from my pen, in which I tried to do full justice to 
the place, it was rather startling to be asked to write a second article 
on the same subject so soon after the former. But there is ample 
excuse for my audacity, and I will let the reader into the secret. As 
I ventured to prophesy, Droitwich has grown in size and popularity 
with a rapidity that reminds one of American enterprise rather than 
of English sluggishness and deliberation ; and invalids and visitors 
are flocking to it in such enormous numbers as to call for extensive 
preparation for their accommodation. On August 1 the British 
Medical Association, then holding its general annual meeting in 
Birmingham, having accepted an invitation, paid the place a visit 
and inspected the baths, hotels, and lodging-houses, while many of 
the visitors went over Impney House, and all partook of luncheon 
in the Salters’ Hall. I had the good fortune to be one of the party, 
and saw a place, familiar to me from childhood, to .eat advantage. 
Unfortunately, though rain did not fall, the day ~ ‘ ireatening, and 
the skies had that sombre, depressing appearance wiin which we in 
England are only too familiar, and which spoils two garden parties 
and out-door excursions in every three. Many of the elderly visitors 
took the trouble to wear a great-coat and to carry a heavy cape or 
waterproof over the arm; this, in addition to an umbrella, and in 
many cases the large bag which many excursionists insist on saddling 
themselves with on such occasions—though what earthly purpose a 
small portmanteau can serve on a day excursion one cannot under- 
stand—made a /cut ensemble not particularly favourable to rapid 
movement ; and I certainly think that, as rain did not descend, some 
of these unfortunate sight-seers found themselves far too heavily 
weighted. All health resorts need bright sunshine and dry warmth, 
while Droitwich, being primarily a manufacturing town, especially 
demands unclouded skies ; this it unfortunately did not have, so that 
many of the medical visitors were less favourably impressed than 
they ought to have been. 
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The luncheon was sumptuous, but that goes without saying, as 
Mr. Corbett was the host. Unfortunately he was not able to be 
present, and the chair of state was filled with some dignity by Dr. 
S. S. Roden, the venerable practitioner, whose long residence in the 
place has made his fame little inferior to that of the ancient town 
itself, and whose knowledge of the brine treatment is greater than 
that of anyone else now living in the neighbourhood. This gentleman 
is now assisted by his son, Dr. Percy Roden, who, since the removal 
of Dr. W. Parker Bainbrigge, has had charge of the Mineral Waters 


Hospital. 
Dr. S. S. Roden, in a useful pamphlet, “ Droitwich Baths,” has 


the following passage on the past of the town. It is sufficiently 
interesting to bear reproducing here :— 


The existence of Droitwich as a Roman station, under the name of *‘ Saline,” 
is beyond question, and remains exist of highways, known as the ‘ Upper and 
Lower Saltways,” one leading over the Lickey Hills, through Saltley, into 
Lincolnshire ; the other, or Lower, crossing the country through Alcester and 
over Broadway Hill into Gloucestershire and Hampshire. . These roads possibly 
existed prior to the Roman occupation; and knowing how important salt is in 
contributing to the health not of man only, but of the animal world generally, it 
is reasonable to assume that in those primitive times, when few of the natives 
travelled far from their birthplace unless in time of war, a place where a strong brine 
spring flowed to the surface must have been well known and largely resorted to 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding districts. The ancient Saxon name of the 
town, Wych or Vic, is said to have given rise to ‘* Wiccii,” applied to the inhabi- 
tants of the county. Tradition records that letters were sometimes addressed to 
** Worcester, near Droitwich.” Habbingdon, historian of Worcestershire, who 
lived at Hindlip and wrote about 1630, thus describes Droitwich : ‘‘ Five miles 
north of Worcester is Wich, anciently named ‘ Wiccii,’ whereof this county before 
the Conquest took its name. A famous borough, whose burgesses challenging 
thyer places of descent, surpass for nobility, worthyness, and wealth the greatest 
burgesses in the kingdom.” He further says of them, ‘‘that at this instant they 
are of that generous disposition as they are rightly called ‘ye -Gentlemen of 
Wych.’” Droitwich seems to have been first represented in Parliament in the 
reign of Edward I. King James I. granted the borough a new charter for appoint- 
ing a recorder, town clerk, two magistrates, and two representatives in Parliament. 
The place enjoyed great dignity. Not only did it send two members to Parlia- 
ment, but, when under the Reform Bill of 1832 the county was divided, it became 
the polling place for the eastern division. The Reform Bill of 1832 deprived 
Droitwich of one member, and now it is reduced to giving its name to one of the 
electoral divisions of the county. 


Although Droitwich has long been famous all the world over for 
its inexhaustible treasures of the finest table salt, it is at last coming 
prominently into notice as a health resort. True, it can boast of no 
dazzling Sicilian sky, no mild humidity, no furnace-like heat. Its 
sole claim to the invalid’s attention is its brine baths, whose efficacy 
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has been proved by thousands of martyrs to chronic rheumatism and 
gout. Some of the letters from persons of high rank and national 
reputation which I have had the privilege of reading have been 
extremely touching in their exuberant gratitude. One states that the 
writer was urged to visit Droitwich by Sir James Paget ; this shows 
that that distinguished surgeon has a high opinion of the baths; other 
leaders of the medical profession endorse Sir James’s verdict. The 
brine of Droitwich is interesting from its exceptional purity and 
extraordinary strength ; it contains nearly 50 per cent. of salt. Fifty 
years have passed since attention was first drawn to the medical 
value of hot brine baths in complaints for which they are not usually 
resorted to. The late Mr. William Bainbrigge, an excellent surgeon 
in his day, did much to make the place popular; but the pioneers in 
such undertakings are rarely rewarded, and Mr. Bainbrigge went to 
his rest, having done less for himself than for suffering humanity. 
In consequence of the high specific gravity of the brine, it is neces- 
sary to dilute it with twice as much hot water before it can be used 
for bathing purposes ; after a time the swollen and tender joints 
become less sensitive, and more or less completely return to their 
natural size, while the skin of the whole body gets soft and velvety. 
Dr. W. P. Bainbrigge assured me that the water in which gouty 
patients had bathed contained a good deal of urate of soda, which 
he believed was dissolved out of the tissues by the solvent properties 
of the brine. No one doubts that these baths get rid of a great deal 
of gouty matter, though they should be taken under experienced 


medical supervision, as they do not suit all the cases which would 
seem likely to benefit by them. 


‘* Although,” writes Dr. S. S. Roden, ‘‘ the waters of Droitwich are said to 
have been used in the times of the Romans, their medicinal and curative properties 
were not fully known until the last half-century. Attention was first prominently 
called to their efficacy as an external application in the first severe visitation of 
Asiatic cholera in 1832. This discovery was so striking that I venture to relate 
it. Droitwich, like many other places, suffered severely from'the outbreak, and 
people died so rapidly and suddenly that a panic seized the inhabitants, and great 
difficulty was experienced in getting anyone to wait_on those who were attacked. 
The disease was looked upon as so infectious that to approach any of the stricken 
was to insure infection to oneself. Under these circumstances a cholera hospital 
was extemporised out of a disused salt-work ; still, difficulty remained in inducing 
anyone to take charge of it. At length, a man and his wife were found willing to 
undertake the management ; the man’s duty was to fetch the patient, take him to 
the hospital, and prepare a hot bath, and, if a man, to bathe him, and then to put 
him in bed ; and when a fatal result occurred, to convey the body to the cemetery, 
On the wife devolved the duty of nursing, administering medicine and nourish- 
ment, and bathing female patients. On one occasion, a patient being brought 
during the night, there was no hot water; under these circumstances the ba 
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fetched buckets of boiling brine from a neighbouring salt work. The effect upon 
the patient was to resuscitate him; the skin became warm, the voice and the 
pulse returned, and he rapidly recovered. The result even amazed the medica} 
staff, and henceforth during the epidemic the hot brine bath was used in every 
case and with the most favourable result. Sir Charles Hastings was at the time 
a constant visitor to Droitwich, and his attention being directed to the marvellous 
results of the brine bath, his philosophical mind saw how valuable the application 
might prove in the treatment of many diseases ; and with characteristic energy he 
advocated opening public baths, with the result that in 1836 the first were opened. 
These soon obtained great local celebrity, and considerable numbers of persons 
came from different parts of the county. In 1855 the late Mr. Grabb, an enter- 
prising tradesman in the town and a man of great intelligence and energy, took up 
the Baths. The Limited Liability Act had just come into existence, and this 
offered a great opportunity to a joint stock company to develop the Baths. The 
scheme was approved of and supported by most of the neighbouring gentry ; an 
eligible site was selected for the erection of Baths, together with a scheme for a 
handsome crescent of lodging and boarding-houses. Whether the provisional 
committee was alarmed by the great pretensions of the scheme I know not, but 
the undertaking suddenly collapsed. Mr. Grabb, however, conscious of the 
capability of the place, threw himself single-handed into the undertaking, and 
enlarged and improved the existing Baths. He erected a number of additional 
baths, together with a well bath and douches, sank a deep pit in the hope of 
finding brine, erected a steam engine, elevated the walls, and dug out the basin of 
the present swimming bath, and he made arrangements with the Great Western 
and Midland Railway Companies to issue bathing tickets; unfortunately, his 
resources did not suffice to carry out his plans to the fullest extent, and without 
letting go his favourite scheme, he turned his talents in other directions. In 1870 
the late Mr. Bainbrigge took the Baths over from Mr, Grabb, and established a 
company to purchase them and the adjoining hotel and to convert them into a 
single establishment. A large sum was spent in enlarging and extending the 
bathing accommodation. One grave error was not preserving the well bath and 
douches put in by Mr. Grabb, The swimming bath was then completed, and has 
since been one of the greatest attractions of the town.” 


Admirable accommodation, on a luxurious scale, has been pro- 
vided for the large number of sufferers flocking to the town. 
Handsome private boarding-houses meet the eye at every turn, and 
these provide, at moderate charges, every convenience and attention, 
while the town boasts of two large hotels : one, the Raven, formerly 
the Manor House of the quaint old town, is kept by Mr. George 
Buddle ; it is extensive and attractive, with tastefully laid out 
grounds, exceedingly comfortable rooms, and cheerful surroundings. 
I have been all over the house several times, and have been much 
pleased with the beauty of the rooms and the admirable management. 
The drawing-room is very pretty, and it has been enlarged, while a 
new wing has been added to the hotel, which now contains a 
handsome dining-room and some good bedrooms ; indeed, it has 
thirty of the latter for visitors, a number which will not long suffice. 
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The other hotel, the Royal, managed by Miss Coghlan, I have not 
been over, though one hears most satisfactory accounts of its internal 
arrangements. Mr. Corbett, M.P. for the division, and a wise and 
munificent benefactor of the town, has done much for Droitwich, 
developing the salt industry and building the St. Andrew’s Baths, 
which have been fitted up with the latest and most luxurious appli- 
ances for treatment and comfort. When at Droitwich, at the end of 
September 1887, I was much struck by Mr. Corbett’s arrangements, 
and the accommodation then seemed large enough for many years, but 
the new baths have long ceased to be sufficient to accommodate the 
visitors whom the growing fame of the place is attracting, and on revisit- 
ing them March 27, 1888, I found that considerable additions were 
already beingmade. To prevent disappointment I must add that Mr. 
Corbett’s Brine Baths are not a hotel. Three years ago, in my 
earliest papers on Droitwich, I urged that large boarding-houses under 
competent medical supervision were urgently needed, though I 
believe that even at that time two or three local practitioners took 
in boarders or regularly visited some of the boarding-houses. Some- 
thing more than this was nevertheless needed, and I ventured to 
point out a certain piece of land which it seemed to me would do 
excellently for a huge sanatorium, like those that have made Malvern, 
Buxton and Bournemouth famous. My suggestions did not at once 
bear fruit; but on my recent visit to the town, the architect, Mr. 
Nichols, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, took me over an immense 
and imposing range of buildings rapidly approaching completion, which 
I believe will accommodate 120inmates:it stands near the St. Andrew’s 
Baths, and will be connected with the latter by a covered passage. 
This is I hope only the commencement of a new order of things, and 
before long, should the first sanatorium answer, as it can hardly fail 
to do, we may have several others. The advantage to the town and 
to invalids will be incalculable. 

When the St. Andrew’s Baths were first opened they were fitted 
up with nine bathing places ; there was also, under the same roof, a 
large swimming bath. The latter was set apart for ladies at certain 
times ; this was awkward, and often inconvenienced invalids and 
strangers coming for a few hours. Now, two new magnificent wings 
have increased the bathing places to twenty-four, of the most 
sumptuous description ; many have capacious private dressing-rooms ; 
and a second swimming bath has been built, so that one swimming 
bath will always be ready for ladies, the other for gentlemen. The price 
of tickets is very reasonable, and Mr. Corbett allows me to mention 
that the baths are always open, free of charge, to any medical prac- 
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titioner who wishes to give them a trial, and sends in his card to the 
manager. 

As for the exact composition of the water, as it is not taken 
internally it would not interest the reader ; enough that it is similar 
to, though purer than sea water. It makes, as the Romans knew 
perfectly well, table salt with little trouble, and of great purity, and 
the refuse is small. It differs from the purest sea water in con- 
taining many times as much salt. The beds from which the brine is 
pumped are only 200 feet beneath the surface, so that it is cold ; the 
temperature is 52° Fah. Its specific gravity is so high that, like 
Dead Sea water, it supports the human body, and some effort is 
needed to sink in it—indeed, special contrivances are required, 
while new-laid eggs float on its surface like empty walnut shells in a 
horsepond. 

At present the brine is pumped up from a depth of 140 to 
200 feet; it has a density of 1°25, and contains upwards of 22,000 
grains of solid matter in each gallon, or 5°5 ounces in a pint. 
The solid constitution is mainly chloride of sodium, combined in 
small quantities with other salts, and with traces of bromine and 
iodine. The salinity is so intense that the water cannot be used 
as a beverage. It might be used diluted to perhaps one-sixth its 
present strength, and this proportion would be an active aperient. 
For bathing, the brine has to be reduced from its original strength, 
for the buoyancy of the fluid in its purity would be so great that the 
body could not be submerged, but would float like a cork on the 
surface, and in its full strength it would be likely to occasion irrita- 
tion of the skin; and, thirdly, the attempt to heat the brine to 
the required temperature would lead to a precipitation of salt, 
which would choke up the valves, angles, and orifices of the 
pipes and taps, and occasion more or less constant disrepair. The 
process adopted is to fill into the bath cold brine to one half the 
quantity of fluid required, then to add boiling water to bring the 
bath to a proper temperature ; even with this reduction the strength 
of the brine is five or six times that of sea water, and difficulty is 
experienced in keeping the entire surface covered in the bath. 
To return to the question of temperature. The swimming bath is 
kept at a temperature of 80° to 84° Fah., and is of great service in 
general debility, particularly in convalescence after acute disease ; 
provided always that the power of reaction in the system of the 
patient is good. This is of the greatest importance and should be 
attended to in all cases, not alone for the swimming bath, but in 
warm and hot baths; here again the necessity for medical super- 
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vision is obvious. The warm and hot baths are given at tempera- 
tures varying from go° to 106°, or, in some cases, as high as 110°. 
In the new baths, erected by Mr. Corbett, M.P., a very complete 
arrangement of douches has been provided so that the force of the 
waters may be fully utilised by local application to any region. This 
is of the greatest value in the treatment of stiffened joints and in 
many other local maladies. 

To get the full benefit of treatment patients should stay some 
time. Unfortunately it is now the fashion to rush from place to 
place, stopping here a week and somewhere else three days. This 
is not advisable in chronic gout, and in those cases of thickening of 
the joints which perplex the doctor and cause the sufferer more 
distress than he likes to confess. Many who have tried Droitwich 
once have got so much good that they have returned again and 
again ; and though it rarely happens that brine baths, or indeed any 
other, can eradicate the tendency to disease, and, in addition, to 
temporarily curing the patient, make him proof against the return of 
his enemy, there is general agreement that, with some exceptions, 
benefit is almost always derived. Constant attention to diet, and 
leaving off spices, alcoholic stimulants, and animal food, might keep 
the old enemy at bay. An intemperate client of mine fell with great 
violence from a tree, five years ago, and injured his shoulder. He 
was then over fifty, and thirty years before had had rheumatism 
badly, having finally to go to the Mineral Waters Hospital at Bath 
for treatment. He was then completely cured, and had no return 
of the complaint till after the fall from the tree, when chronic, and I 
feared intractable inflammation of the right shoulder set in, and there 
was every prospect of his being permanently disabled. After six 
months’ unsuccessful treatment at his own house I sent him to 
Droitwich, and began a correspondence with Dr. Bainbrigge, then 
only known to me by fame. That gentleman promptly and cour- 
teously answered, nay, he did more, he defrayed the expense of the 
poor fellow’s six weeks’ residence at Droitwich. The man returned 
home well, his shoulder painless, and of normal appearance and 
size ; and since then he has worked like a Trojan. This is my 
solitary experience of the benefits of the baths to a patient of mine, 
though an old friend found marked good from repeated visits to 
them. 

Although Dr. Percy Roden tells me that his father is on the 
point of publishing a work on the Brine Treatment at Droitwich, I 
venture to reproduce, with some compression, the following passage 
from Dr. S. S. Roden’s modest pamphlet :— 
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During the present year a new set of baths has been erected by Mr. Corbett, 
always a great benefactor of the neighbourhood. In the new baths the latest 
improvements have all been introduced for the treatment of stiffened and thickened 
joints, in the way of douche, jet, steam, and vapour baths, and massage: and no 
outlay which skill, experience, and knowledge could suggest, has been spared in 
making these baths effectual for the relief of all forms of disease to which they 
are applicable ; and as a source of pleasure and recreation to those in health, 

One important feature of Droitwich is the atmosphere. To the eye so much 
white steam, often blended with black smoke, such as usually, more or less, 
overhangs the older part of the town where the salt-works exist, is not inviting, 
nor does it convey a pleasing impression to visitors as they approach the railway 
station from Birmingham. The railway is unfortunately raised to a level with 
the top of the chimney stacks of the evaporating pans and their roofs. The 
town being only perceptible on the remote side of the works, is seen to the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Nevertheless the place is singularly healthy and 
the inhabitants live long and enjoy vigorous health. The reason of this atmo- 
spheric benefit is the presence of chlorine. The existence of this element so 
widely and yet so scantily disseminated, is a great boon to the inhabitants, and 
accounts for the remarkable freedom from epidemic and zymotic disease that 
Droitwich enjoys. This power to resist infection is as true as remarkable, 
When outbreaks of typhoid and scarlatina or measles occur in the surrounding 
towns, a few scattered cases may happen here and there about Droitwich, but 
nothing to call an epidemic. Even small-pox when introduced, rarely extends 
to half-a-dozen cases, but dies out. 


“ Ordinarily, if the attack of illness,” he continues— 


is of some months’ standing three to six weeks’ treatment is a reasonable time 
for the cure, It is sometimes very difficult to discriminate between sciatica and 
rheumatoid arthritis of the hip. The distinction is of no great importance as far 
as treatment is concerned, as the latter affection is also greatly benefited by the 
brine baths : there is also no form of true gout that does not benefit, from Jodagra, 
the old-fashioned acute great-toe gout, down to tophetic developments in the 
knuckles and joints. The beneficial action of the brine is as marked in rheuma- 
tism as in gout ; acute rheumatism with high inflammatory fever, commonly known 
as rheumatic fever, does not come under observation, or at all events, not until 
the febrile symptoms have subsided. Cases of sub-acute and general articular 
rheumatism, with pain and swelling of the joints, and a moist sweating skin, but 
with pulse and temperature not exceeding 100, make rapid recovery, and not 
infrequently a patient who has to be carried with great care to the bath on arrival, 
is able after one or two baths to walk with crutches, and very shortly with sticks ; 
and finally, in three or four weeks to throw aside his sticks and return home 
perfectly well. 

Rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis, when affecting the whole frame, is 
one of the most distressing afflictions to which the human frame is subject : it is 
obstinate and intractable, and renders its victims’ existence miserable to themselves 
and distressing to their friends. Nota limb, not even a joint, in aggravated 
cases, but is rendered useless, and many of them distorted ; the fingers being 
bent and stiffened and more or less drawn to the little finger side, so that no 
justifiable force even temporarily restores them to their natural shape; the knees 
and elbows are contracted and bent. Not only the joints but the surrounding 
tissues and the sheaths of the tendons are swollen and filled with fluid. Under 
these conditions no position is easy or comfortable to the sufferer for any length 
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of time. At the same time the sufferers have no power to assist themselves, and 
every change of position is accompanied by pain. Such cases are too well known 
not to be at once recognised. Whatever will alleviate such distress is a great 
blessing. It is in this form of disease, usually so unmanageable, that the great 
efficacy and power of the Droitwich waters are found. It is a disease intractable 
to ordinary remedies, and one of a progressive downward tendency, but still in 
the majority of instances it yields to the use of these waters ; not immediately 
and rapidly, but ultimately. The more advanced conditions only gain a modified 
relief during the first course of treatment ; but that relief is a distinct one, and 
it is found that after the patient returns home improvement continues. It may 
require a repetition of treatment for three or four successive years to ensure com- 
plete recovery ; and so deeply rooted is the tendency to recurrence that a return 
for a short course of treatment from time to time is desirable. The thickening 
and stiffness that so frequently remain in the joints and limbs after fractures, 
dislocations, or severe sprains derive great benefit from the baths or douches. 
Strumous enlargement of the glands of the neck and other parts also derives great 
benefit from the baths, and the atmospheric condition of the locality appears 
to be very favourable. Such strumous affections are far less prevalent among the 
children of the town and in the Union Workhouse than in manufacturing towns, 
In paralysis the tonic action of the baths is well seen, and, as a rule, in the 
milder forms complete restoration of power follows their use. 


Droitwich is not particularly attractive, but the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood is exceedingly pretty and fertile. It is, 
however, interesting, and abounds, says Dr. Roden, “ in old half- 
timbered houses of the 12th and 13th centuries.” The date ot 
these handsome houses must surely be an error, and I know of few 
more ancient than the 15th and 16th centuries, and that in England 
is very respectable antiquity. Visitors from large towns, more 
especially from London, are delighted with the district, and many 
would become permanent residents could convenient houses only 
be found. Near Droitwich there are many places of interest. Wor- 
cester, with its majestic cathedral, is only six miles off; and the 
trains, of which the service is excellent, cover the distance in ten 
minutes ; Malvern, with its bold and picturesque hills and well laid- 
out and prosperous streets, is only fourteen miles away ; while the 
rich district of which Ledbury is the centre is six miles beyond 
Malvern. While few of free choice would choose Droitwich as a per- 
manent residence, it is not worse than many other manufacturing 
towns, and it is far more attractive than some. Its small size—its 
population is only 4,000, though rapidly increasing—makes it easy to 
run off into the open country. A quarter of an hour is enough to 
reach the fields and lanes, while a few minutes in the train takes the 
visitor into the loveliest districts of Worcestershire, or to Wyre 
Forest, near Bewdley, with its fine timber and long stretches of wood- 
land scenery. The most pressing consideration with the invalid, 
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however, is to get well, and feeling that good is being got would 
reconcile him to longer journeys and less attractive places than the 
Roman Saline. All round the town fine timber abounds. The 
Lickey Hills can be reached in half an hour, and some of the drives 
far and near are lovely, and those who can afford them have nothing 
to desire. The place is sheltered from keen winds, while the climate 
is mild and calm. 

Now that the Royal and the St. Andrew’s Baths are connected, 
or on the point of being connected by covered ways with the Royal 
Hotel and the new boarding-house respectively, the strong objections 
once urged to Droitwich as a winter resort are answered. Patients 
will now be able to have their daily hot brine bath and to command 
the most luxurious accommodation without the necessity of passing 
into the open air or facing rain and wind, and so one may hope that 
the winter will no longer find the town almost deserted by invalids. 
Perhaps no expenditure is, in the long run, more productive than 
that incurred in the improvement of health resorts. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are possessed of fair means; but they have no 
ties connecting them with any place in particular. These people will 
go wherever they can find good homes and healthy surroundings ; 
but they demand, and not unnaturally, the conveniences, or rather 
the luxuries ‘of modern life. A few hundred persons of this class 
make the fortune of a small town, and as their average expenditure 
will hardly fall short of 45 a week per head—sometimes reaching 
double that sum or more, it can easily be seen what 500 would do 
for Droitwich or any other similar place during the winter. For 
many years Droitwich will not have public parks, good society, and 
superior amusements ; but it might well have several huge boarding- 
houses, each one a complete community in itself, with concert hall, 
billiard-room, and ladies’ drawing-room. The new boarding esta- 
blishment is a fresh departure, one I advocated three years ago in 
my earliest papers on Droitwich, and I can only hope that before 
long others on the same lines will follow; indeed, I am of opinion, 
from facts that have come under my own observation, and from 
hints I have heard dropped, that there are good openings for the 
right sort of people, and that more than one such establishment 
might answer. At first, at any rate, good management and strict 
economy would be needed, and the matter must be taken in hand 
on sound commercial principles; but given the proper people and 
suitable establishments, much could be done, perhaps more than 
some persons would believe. 

A great future lies before Droitwich as a health resort, although 
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it is a question whether it yet ranks as high as it ought. Hereford 
and Birmingham send contingents of patients, who usually return 
greatly benefited ; and London is finding out that it is not necessary 
to make a long and costly pilgrimage to Germany, with Droitwich so 
much nearer and so easy of access. Foreigners are more energetic 
in such matters than we, and they strive to make their health resorts 
attractive and they generally succeed, so that at present our home spas 
are heavily weighted in the competition with their continental rivals. 
The expenses of residence at Droitwich are not heavy, and those 
most deeply interested in the prosperity of the ancient town of Wich 
will surely not follow the evil example of some other health resorts 
and drive away visitors by exorbitant charges. 

Droitwich is now generally recognised as one of the health resorts 
of the land: it has started on a career of prosperity which may lead 
to fame far greater and to a population much larger than we can at 
present see. Already the boarding-houses are full to overflowing, 
and every addition to the accommodation brings large numbers of 
fresh people ; indeed, there seems boundless scope for enterprise and 
building operations. True, the older and lower parts of the town, as 
I have in other papers shown, are not inviting and are subject to land 
subsidences, which, though they do not’ threaten great catastrophes 
and serious loss of life, do not improve the appearance of the older 
streets ; but near the station matters are wholly different, and there the 
amount of good land available for building purposes is large. The 
recent visit of the British Medical Association—the second that body 
has paid the place in eight years, its former visit was at the time of the 
Worcester Meeting in 1882—cannot fail to be the commencement of 
a new era of prosperity and fame, and before three years have sped 
swiftly away the cry may be for still more lodging-houses and increased 
bath accommodation. 

No doubt all my readers are aware that salters, and colliers too, 
were till recently little better than slaves or serfs. Fortunately 
nothing recalling these evil days remains in the appearance or 
condition of the Droitwich salt-workers ; but though it can hardly 
be news to anyone taking up these articles, I must give a passage 
which will emphasise the difference between our fortunate age and 
the times immediately preceding the great French Revolution, which, 
in spite of all its horrors and atrocities, did much to emancipate the 
working classes of Europe. 

It is strange that in 1775, little more than a hundred years ago, 
the British Parliament found it necessary to pass the following 
Bill :-— 
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Whereas many colliers, coalbearers, and salters in Scotland are in a state of 
slavery or bondage, bound to the collieries and salt-works, where they work for 
life and are sold with the mines : Be it enacted that— 

(t) No person shall be bound to work in them in any way different from 


common labourers. 
(2) It shall be lawful for the owners and lessees of collieries and salt-works to 


take apprentices for the legal term in Scotland. 
(3) All persons under a given age now employed by them to be free after a 


given day. 
(4) Others of a given age not to be free till they have instructed an 


apprentice. 

In conclusion, the salt-works are worth visiting and are interesting, 
though the manufacture is simple. 200,000 tons of salt a year are 
produced ; and though the recent wide-spread commercial depression 
affected Droitwich in common with all other manufacturing centres, 
the quality of its salt is too remarkable for it ever to be a drug in the 
market. Stoke Prior, a few miles from the town, is also famous for 
its wonderful salt workings, far surpassing those of Droitwich in the 
abundance of their supplies, and in the depth to which the shafts 
have been driven. Mr. Corbett, commonly known as the Salt King, 
is a most charming and enlightened man, and has done more to 
advance the best interests of the town than anyone else. While 
Droitwich has his support and countenance, its fame must extend ; 
more particularly as, while reading the proof, I have been informed 
on the highest possible authority that it is not the intention of those 
most interested to pause, but that many schemes are being discussed 
which will, when carried out, as they certainly will be shortly, make 
Droitwich equal to almost any other health resort in the world, and 
superior in most matters to the most favoured in the United 
Kingdom. 

AN OLD OXONIAN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE Latest AMUSEMENT IN PARIS. 


HE melancholy catalogue of evils that I foresaw as the result of 

the establishment of the bull-fight in France is almost full, and 

the new pastime of the Parisians is now scarcely distinguishable from 
that of the Madrileio or the Gaditano. Most of the horrors are 
there—the disembowelling of the horses, the massacre of men. In the 
latter respect, indeed, things seem to be worse in Paris than in 
Seville, seeing that, with the exception of the Toréador, the combatants 
are less expert and necessarily more subject to disaster. Once and 
again, accordingly, the most excitable and dangerous public in 
Europe, and that most in need of sobering influences, has been ex- 
tasied by the sight of human beings gored by the bull or trampled 
by him out of recognition. The voice of protest has been raised in 
Paris, where there is, of course, a leaven of wisdom and mercy. In 
the public excitement it passes unheard. The South, always addicted 
to the sports of the circus, takes new heart, and the noble amphi- 
theatre at Nismes sees spectacles that rival those exhibited in the 
period of Roman occupation. Beyond the Alps even the contagion 
has spread, and I read with dismay that the bull-fight has been estab- 
lished in at least one Italian city. I have no fresh argument to advance 
against amusements that appeal only to semi-enervate Latin races, 
and have long been regarded with horror by the masculine North. 
I can but repeat my declaration that there is in such spectacles a more 
serious menace to the stability of France than can elsewhere be found. 


THE LaTEst AMUSEMENT IN LONDON. 


S London justified, however, it may be asked, in arraignment of 
Paris, and is she not open to the retort that she should purge 
herself of her own vices before posing as the advocate of decency 
and humanity? Attempts to acclimatise in this country the bull- 
fight have been vain ; I have not heard of one since the seventeenth 
century. During many centuries, however, such no less barbarous, 
though less bloodthirsty, spectacles as bear-baiting, bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, and other similar sports, the very memory of some of 
which is dead, were the delight alike of peer and peasant. I should 
be sorry to wager that, even now, “a main o’ cocks” is not sometimes 
seen. The national conscience long ago decided that these things 
should no longer be tolerated. With them was relegated into darkness, 
and, as was hoped, into oblivion, the prize-ring—the most detest- 
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ably cruel and obscene of English amusements. The old feudal 
strain is, however, evident in our higher classes, at least as regards 
their amusements,' and their constant endeavour has been to evade 
the merciful provisions of the law. Changing the name of the enter- 
tainment, and making some frivolous pretence of ameliorating the 
conditions, they have re-introduced the prize-fight into our midst. 
Clubs for its encouragement are established, and for the sake of seeing 
two hired beings pummel each other out of recognition, our gilded 
youth will pay sums such as are demanded for no other spectacle. 
‘That there are in London amusements as degraded as can be found 
in Paris I will grant, and I wil: also concede that those who pay 
twenty guineas to assist at a glove-fight would gladly pay a fortieth 
of that sum to see a bull-fight in Spain or France. I may point 
out, however, that while the bull-fight in Paris is sanctioned by the 
civic authorities, the amusements of our English Yahoos are no less 
against the spirit of our English laws than against the moral sense of 
our people. 
UNTRODDEN Ways. 


S a constant walker I protest against the course adopted by the 
authorities of our parks and roads of supplying the pedestrian 
with a path on which it is torture to walk. To well-shod travellers 
the small stones of which paths are constantly made are intolérable, 
to the poor the intrusion of the small stones through holes in the 
shoes becomes an absolute torment. No doubt the material is the 
cheapest obtainable, and economy within certain limits is to be com- 
mended. Is there, however, any true economy here? In the parks, 
beside the unused path, are two or three beaten tracks, off which the 
authorities strive vainly to drive the pedestrian by putting up iron 
hurdles or other obstructions. In the country roads near London 
I continually see a footpath wholly unused, and the travellers, myself 
included, plodding through the dust of the high road, constantly 
attent for the sound of wheels or the clang of the cyclist’s bell. I 
decline to regard this as a minor evil. Paths are made to be used, 
and the adoption of a plan which prevents them from being used is 
a fraud upon those who are taxed for their construction and a wrong 
to those for whom they are supposed to be made. 

"I copy from the Pall Mall Gazette of October 16 of this year, a passage 
curiously confirmatory of this statement. ‘*The Hon. George Dundas, youngest 
son of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who is only eight years of age, rode to his 
first ‘kill’ this week with the Zetland hounds, and, in addition to receiving the 
brush, had his face washed in the blood of the fox !” 
in a description of life on the Congo. 


This would arrest attention 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








